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This  to  your  memory-  who  of  yore 
In  patience  love's  svect  burden  bore 
By  old  Kiilala's  vind-swept  shore. 

Tor  no  one  ever  loved  in  vain, 

And  stricken  sheaves  yield  golden  grain, 

Vhen  love  is  purified  through  pain. 
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Hrbnaree 


CHAPTER  I. 
/  leave  old  England  for  7ny  Irish  home. 

I  FKEi.  sure  that  the  Tressadys  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  and  must  have  owned 
broad  lands  in  the  south  of  England,  as 
my  mother  was  so  fond  of  saying  and 
believing. 

However  true  that  tale  may  be  of  our 
long  descent,  I  must  tell  you  that  when 
I  first  came  into  the  world  my  father  was 
only  a  successful  merchant  in  Bar  Chester ; 
but  my  mother  held  her  head  so  high  that 
she  refused  to  visit  in  our  own  set,  and 
was  all  her  life,  I  think,  just  hungering 
after  the  county  families. 

I  have  often  wished  that  in  my  early 
life  I  had  commenced  to  keep  a  journal, 
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which  is  useful  and  most  instructive  when 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  set  down  warm 
from  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
into  being. 

To  remedy,  however,  as  far  as  possible 
my  want  of  data  I  shall,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  tolerably  retentive  memory,  endeavour 
to  recall  the  history  of  the  time  I  spent 
in  Ireland ;  and  try  if  I  can  trace  the 
influences  which  were  most  active  in 
forming  the  present  individual  me  out  of 
the  Httle  neglected  girl  of  those  well 
remembered  years. 

I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  if  the  task  be 
undertaken  in  the  proper  spirit,  grace  ma}^ 
be  given  to  others  coming  after  to  reap 
perhaps  some  harvest  of  instruction  from 
so  remote  a  seed-time. 


The  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  scarcely  died  away  when  one  Monda}^ 
morning  my  father  and  I  took  coach  from 
Barchester  for  the  city  of  Bath.  He  had 
decided  to  try  and  improve  his  fortune 
in    Ireland    and    had    chosen    me    for    his 
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companion ;  the  rest  of  the  family  having 
arranged  to  join  us  at  a  later  date. 

On  the  following  evening  we  proceeded 
to  Bristol  and  called  on  an  old  friend  who 
lived  in  Park  Street,  at  that  time  uncon- 
taminated  by  trade.  I  suppose  there  was 
not  time  for  me  to  see  the  beauties  of 
St.  Vincent's  Rocks,  so  we  went  to  a  shop 
to  buy  some  silk  stockings,  of  which  I  was 
rather  short ;  and  we  then  got  into  a 
post-chaise  and  proceeded  to  the  Passage 
across  the  Severn.  Here  we  again  took 
chaise  and  posted  to  Neath,  where  we 
slept. 

The  next  evening  we  reached  Milford 
Haven  and  embarked  for  Waterford. 

I  was  very  ill  as  soon  as  we  got  to  the 
open  sea,  and  I  was  dreadfully  annoyed 
by  the  Captain's  attentions,  kindly  meant, 
no  doubt,  as  I  was  the  only  lady  on  board. 

By  the  middle  of  next  day  we  got  into 
Waterford  Harbour,  where  we  were  some 
hours  sailing  through  very  beautiful  scenery 
and  where  we  passed  several  men  of  war 
lying  at  anchor. 

The  pier  at  which  we  landed  looked  very 
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dingy,  and  beggars  were  swarming  around. 
The  inn  we  went  to  was  most  disappointing, 
and  the  dinner  served  not  very  appetizing. 

My  father  had  been  requested  to  take 
charge  of  some  papers  by  a  tradesman  at 
Barchester  who  had  a  brother  Hving  at 
Waterford.  On  enquiry  he  learnt  that 
this  Mr.  Tizzard  lived  near,  so  he  forwarded 
the  letters  by  a  waiter. 

Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Tizzard 
was  announced  ;  a  large,  fat,  vulgar  woman, 
full  of  hospitality,  who  could  not  think  of 
allowing  a  young  lady,  the  townswoman  of 
her  husband's  brother,  to  sleep  at  an  inn. 

Though  I  had  never  spoken  to  any  of 
the  family  in  my  life  I  knew  that  they 
were  quite  respectable,  and  as  I  was  by 
this  time  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
inn  I  eagerly  accepted  Mrs.  Tizzard' s 
hospitality.  We  promised,  therefore,  to 
take  tea  at  her  house,  and  to  see  her  infant 
son,  who  played  the  violin,  she  said,  like 
an  angel  ! 

Soon  after  she  had  left,  my  father  and 
I  set  out  for  her  house  and  found  it  was 
a  shop,  through  which  we  were  shown  into 
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a  room  containing  a  table  with  a  few  chairs 
round  it,  into  a  couple  of  which  we  contrived 
to  squeeze  ourselves. 

Once  there  it  was  impossible  to  move. 
Besides  our  host  and  hostess  and  their 
''  infant  prodigy/'  there  was  a  middle- 
aged  coastguard  officer  crammed  into  the 
circumference.  After  tea  the  "  infant 
prodigy "  scraped  some  tunes  on  a  violin 
by  the  open  door,  for  he  would  not  other- 
wise have  had  elbow  room  though  he  stood 
upon  a  high  stool. 

When  my  father  and  the  other  guest 
were  gone  I  was  shown  by  a  servant  girl 
to  my  room,  up  story  after  story ;  and 
when  at  last  she  opened  the  door  I  thought 
that  it  must  be  the  skyhght  she  was 
ushering  me  into ;  but  it  turned  out  a 
tolerably  well-furnished  sitting-room  with 
a  fire  in  it. 

On  seeing  me  look  surprised,  she  said : 
*'  Sure  you  needn't  mind.  The  officers 
are  dinin'  out,  and  won't  be  home  till  late. 
The  wan  whose  bed  you'll  have  is  gone 
into  the  country  for  a  few  days." 

There  was   a   very  small  room  with   a 
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camp  bed  in  it  opening  into  this  room. 
Here  I  was  to  sleep,  after  being  informed 
of  the  agreeable  circumstance  that  the  lock 
had  been  taken  off  the  door  to  be  mended. 
But  the  servant  girl  proceeded  to  comfort 
me.  "  Sure  you  mustn't  fear/'  she  said, 
simply,  "  no  wan  need  know  that  ^v^ou're 
here." 

I  was  in  a  state  of  dismay !  And  I 
seated  myself,  fully  determined  to  remain 
as  I  was  all  the  night.  I  was  very  tired 
and  worn  out  as  I  had  not  slept  a  wink 
on  the  previous  night ;  so  I  first  put  a 
chair  against  the  door,  and  then  drew  a 
stool  for  the  same  purpose.  Finding  that 
the  foot  of  the  bed  projected  beyond  the 
door  I  contrived  so  to  jam  in  the  chair  and 
the  stool  as  to  make  it  nearly  impossible 
for  anyone  to  force  open  the  door. 

Seeing  that  my  fortifications  were  good 
I  changed  my  mind  and  began  to  undress, 
but  in  great  anxiety.  How  I  did  long  to 
be  out  of  the  place.  After  lying  awake  for 
an  hour  I  heard  my  neighbours  returning, 
and  the  maid  speaking  to  them.  I  caught 
the  words  "  English  lady,"   and  it  was  a 
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great  relief  to  me  when,  after  talking  for 
a  short  time,  I  heard  them  retire. 

The  next  morning  I  had  another  horror 
of  meeting  them  coming  out  of  my  room ; 
but  soon  after  I  was  dressed  the  maid  came 
to  show  me  downstairs  to  the  breakfast- 
room.  Here  I  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  was  never  so  glad  in  my  life  as  when 
my  father  came  to  fetch  me. 

We  now  set  out  in  the  Royal  Mail 
for  Carlow,  and  I  enjoyed  this  drive 
exceedingly,  for  we  passed  several 
picturesque  ruins  of  abbeys  and  castles, 
and  were  quite  amused  by  the  free  and 
easy  way  in  which  the  coachman  and  guard 
took  the  journey ;  the  former  pulling  up 
whilst  the  latter  went  off  with  his  blunder- 
buss in  pursuit  of  game. 

When  we  reached  Carlow  we  were  met  by 
Mr.  Brown,  .a  friend  of  my  father's,  who 
insisted  on  our  stopping  with  his  family 
before  continuing  our  journey  to  the  west. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived, 
and  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 
Mr.  Brown  was  rather  talkative,  but  it  was 
very  heavy  work  with  Mrs.  Brown.     Miss 
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Brown  was  from  home,  but  from  Miss 
Kathleen  I  could  get  nothing  beyond  a 
monosyllable.  The  eldest  son  was  absent, 
and  Mr.  John  Brown,  the  second  son,  was 
a  perfect  lout.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  his  mother  on  one  side  and  I  on  the 
other,  fronted  by  an  enormous  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  with  three  inches  of  fat  on  it, 
covered  with  parsley  and  butter,  and 
reposing  on  a  luscious  bed  of  turnips  and 
carrots.  Mr.  Brown  asked  me  if  we  had 
any  such  mutton  in  England.  I  was 
thankful  to  say  "  we  had  not." 

I  had  to  take  wine  with  every  gentleman 
present,  and  after  the  cloth  was  withdrawn, 
Mr.  John  Brown  began — "  Miss  Mary 
Tressady,  your  health ;  Mrs.  Brown,  your 
health;  Miss  Kathleen,  your  health" — 
and  so  on  to  each  individual.  This  was 
followed  by  all  the  company  in  the  same 
rotation.  The  solemnity  of  the  rite  was 
perfectly  ludicrous. 

The  circle  in  the  drawing-room  was  still 
more  awful  than  the  dinner  had  been. 
Miss  Kathleen  made  tea,  which  was  handed 
round,  and  we  talked  a  little  in  a  subdued 
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voice  for  an  hour  or  so ;  then  the  bell  was 
rung,  and  the  butler  came  and  placed  a  long 
row  of  chairs  against  the  wall,  a  prayer- 
book  on  the  table,  and  a  long  line  of 
domestics  entered.  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
that  except  at  school,  I  had  never  witnessed 
the  performance  of  family  prayers  before. 

After  this  candles  were  brought,  and 
I  was  glad  enough  to  escape  to  my  own 
bedroom,  and  doubly  glad  to  see  a  cheerful 
turf  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  for  I  was 
dreadfully  chilled  both  in  mind  and  body. 

I  was  much  struck  with  Carlow,  its  bridge 
over  the  noble  Barrow,  and  its  ruined 
castle  on  a  knoll  by  the  river  side. 

On  the  following  evening  my  new  friends 
had  been  showing  me  the  environs,  and 
we  had  prolonged  our  walk  into  the  moon- 
light. It  was  almost  as  bright  as  day 
when  we  came  in  front  of  the  modern, 
castellated  prison. 

*'  What  are  those  on  spikes  over  the 
gatewa}^  ?  "    I   asked. 

"  Rebels'  heads,*'  was  the  reply. 

True  it  was ;  there  were  five  of  these 
ghastly   objects   sticking   there.       One   of 
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them,  that  of  a  baronet,  whose  name  I 
forget ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect, 
so  startling,  which  they  had  on  me  in  that 
clear,  cold  moonlight. 

There  were  two  families  of  gay  young 
men  at  this  tim^e  in  the  county — the 
Bernards  and  Butlers — and  I  remember 
that  it  was  on  this  evening  that  John 
Brown  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  some 
of  these  young  men  over  to  look  at  the 
English  girl ! 

My  next  invitation  was  to  the  Burrowes'. 
I  had  then  only  known  them  for  little 
more  than  a  week,  and  I  had  the  precaution 
to  enquire  of  Mrs.  Brown  if  they  were 
eligible  for  acquaintances.  She  told  me 
that  she  did  not  know  them  personally, 
but  she  believed  that  they  were  perfectly 
respectable. 

Mrs.  Burrowes  was  a  widow,  with  three 
young  daughters  living  with  her,  the  eldest 
a  little  older  than  myself.  They  were 
nieces  to  Peter  Burrowes,  the  barrister,  a 
well-known  and  much  respected  character. 
Their  circumstances  were  narrow,  and  they 
lived  in  a  very  retired  way,  but  the  girls  and 
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I  soon  struck  up  an  intimacy  which  ripened 
into  friendship. 

Ann  Burrowes,  the  eldest,  was  decidedly 
clever.  Her  literary  taste  was  much  better 
cultivated  than  mine,  yet  there  was  a  great 
congeniality  in  our  pursuits.  She  knew 
more  of  the  world  than  I  did,  but  had  as 
great  a  love  of  fun,  and  a  greater  love  of 
innocent  mischief. 

There  never  was  a  merrier  or  happier  set 
than  we  were  at  the  Burrowes'  in  Carlow. 
Our  mischief  never  went  beyond  a  little 
mystifying  of  poor  dear  Mrs.  Burrowes, 
who  was  simple  and  childlike,  and  yet  with 
stricter  notions  of  propriety  than  exactly 
suited  us. 

One  fine,  frosty  Sunday  morning  we 
equipped  ourselves  as  if  for  church,  but 
met  our  gentlemen  friends  by  appoint- 
ment, and  walked  a  few  miles  for  some 
skating. 

Here  the  youngest  Burrowes  girl  must 
needs  try  her  skill  at  sliding,  and  down 
she  fell  backwards,  making  a  great  star 
in  the  thick  ice  with  her  head.  We  picked 
her  up  quite  insensible,  and  sadly  frightened 
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we  all  were.      Many  people  would  say  that 
it  was  a  judgment  upon  us. 

After  a  little  time  she  recovered,  and 
with  the  help  of  brown  paper  and  cold 
water  we  contrived  to  keep  down  the  bump 
upon  her  head.  Mrs.  Burro wes  never  found 
out  this  Sabbath  breaking. 

We  used  often  to  play  at  ''  hunt-the- 
hare"  through  the  long  passages  of  the 
house,  and  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
John  Brown  placing  an  old  drum,  which 
he  found  in  the  schoolroom,  at  one  of  the 
dark  corners,  over  which  we  all  tumbled. 

Several  Carlow  people  called  on  me,  but 
I  never  took  to  any  of  them  as  I  did  to 
the  Burrowes' .  I  might  have  learnt  a  lesson 
from  my  friend  Ann,  who  owed  a  great  deal 
of  her  popularity  by  being  "  all  things  to 
all  men."  This  might  be  carried  too  far; 
but  I  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  I  fear 
that  it  has  been,  more  or  less,  my  besetting 
sin  through  Hfe,  failing  to  be  so  kind  and 
considerate  as  I  ought  to  people  who  were 
not  to  my  taste. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Last  days  in  Carlow. 

I  WRITE  many  of  my  recollections  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland  at  this  time.  As  to  the 
education  of  the  better  classes,  I  shall  just 
say  that  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  book 
at  Mr.  Brown's;  and  in  a  note  which  his 
son,  John,  wrote  to  my  father  he  spelt 
boots  and  shoes  holes  and  sliose  I 

Ann  Burrowes  and  I  used  to  read  a  great 
deal  together,  particularly  poetry ;  and 
it  was  she  who  first  made  me  acquainted 
with  Burns.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
avidity  with  which  I  read  his  poetry, 
notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  being 
obliged  to  look  at  the  glossary  so  often. 

Some  very  old  friends,  though  a  very 
young  couple,  now  came  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  the  Burrowes  family — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Carr.     He  was  an  Evangelical 
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clergyman,  very  strict  in  his  ideas ;  while 
she  was  a  pretty  httle  simple  girl,  with  a 
cropped  head,  and  dressed  as  plain  as  a 
Quaker. 

I  spent  most  of  my  time  with  them,  as 
usual,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  the  Carrs.  Of 
course  we  laid  aside  all  our  fun  for  another 
occasion. 

Mr.  Carr,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
preached  in  Carlow  Church.  It  was  always 
what  they  called  a  beau  congregation, 
attended  by  the  county  families.  Mr.  Carr 
preached  extempore,  and  in  the  heat  of 
his  argument  used  some  homely  expressions, 
which  produced  a  general  smile  on  the 
faces  of  his  fashionable  hearers. 

On  coming  out  of  church  offensive 
remarks  were  general,  and  I  was  sorry 
to  see  Mr.  Carr  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 
Of  course  I  held  out  my  hand  and  spoke 
to  him ;  he  shook  it  warmly,  and  told 
Mrs.  Burro wes  afterwards  that  that  act  of 
mine  was  as  balm  to  his  wounded  spirit. 

How  hard  it  is  to  despise  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  or  even  any  small  section  of  it. 
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I  remember  that  at  dinner  afterwards  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  recollection  that 
our  Saviour  was  mocked  and  despised. 

Among  other  people  in  Carlow  I 
remember  two  nice,  well-informed  girls 
that  I  was  slightly  acquainted  with,  called 
Lecky,  daughters  of  a  physician.  I  was 
much  surprised  one  day  to  see  them  call 
on  my  friends  in  full  Quaker  costume. 
I  thought  it  a  joke  at  first,  but  finding  that 
the  Burrowes  family  did  not  treat  it  as 
such,  I  asked  for  an  explanation  after  the 
ladies  were  gone. 

They  told  me  then  that  the  Leckys  were 
really  Quakers,  though  they  only  wore  the 
dress  during  the  quarterly  meetings.  Such 
was  the  laxity  that  seemed  to  pervade 
every  class  of  the  Irish  at  this  time. 

On  the  banks  of  the  noble  Barrow  there 
was  a  picturesque  ruin  of  a  castle,  now  used 
as  a  lodge  only  for  the  family  mansion  of 
the  Rochfords.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
family  was  a  great  favourite.  He  held  the 
seemingly  anomalous  professions  of  Captain 
of  a  troop  of  Yeomanry  and  clergyman. 

A  new  church  had  been  built  for  him 
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about  three  miles  from  Carlow^  and  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  go  out  some  Sunday 
to  hear  Captain  Rochford,  as  he  was  always 
called,  preach.  Accordingly  one  Sunday 
morning  we  set  out  on  a  jaunting  car. 

We  were  overtaken  by  a  gentleman  on 
horseback  who  just  stopped  to  enquire 
where  we  were  going,  and  on  riding  off 
said  :  "  You  had  better  go  to  the  east  door, 
where  you  will  get  the  best  seats." 

On  arriving  at  the  church  I  found  it  had 
a  very  unfinished  appearance,  standing 
alone  on  a  large  common. 

We  now  walked  round  it  in  search  of  the 
east  door,  but  found  none  but  the  one  we 
had  first  seen.  On  entering  this,  what  was 
our  dismay  to  see  nothing  but  blocks  of 
wood,  carpenters'  benches,  chips,  and 
shavings.  There  were  three  or  four  ladies 
at  the  east  end,  and  Captain  Rochfort  in 
his  surplice.  Here  a  small  space  had  been 
swept,  and,  at  a  word  from  the  clergyman,  a 
labourer  brought  another  form,  on  which  we 
seated  ourselves  whilst  the  service  went  on 
— one  of  the  ladies  reading  the  responses.  A 
more  extraordinary  performance  I  never  saw. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that 
I  first  met  John  O'Hara,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  that  boorish  yomig  man,  John 
Brown.  He  was  very  good-looking  and 
had  charmingly  attractive  manners ;  but, 
later  on,  I  used  to  find  his  presence  very 
awkward,  as  I  fear  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
making  love  to  me.  He  used  sometimes 
to  stop  at  the  Burro wes',  where  there  was 
always  a  spare  bedroom  for  any  stranger. 

One  night  when  he  was  with  us  he  went 
to  a  convivial  party  in  the  town,  and  the 
hour  growing  late  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
having  retired,  I  told  the  servant  maid 
not  to  stop  up  any  longer,  and  that  I  would 
let  Mr.  O'Hara  in. 

A  little  past  midnight  I  heard  a  fierce 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it 
I  found  our  handsome  friend  leaning  against 
the  lintel,  and  I  fear  very  far  gone  indeed. 
Alas,  this  was  no  uncommon  thing  in 
those  days. 

He  was  very  talkative,  and  to  my  great 
indignation  endeavoured  to  kiss  me.  Then 
having  apologised  for  his  importunity  he 
sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  proceeded 
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to  give  me  the  whole  history  of  the  evening's 
entertainment. 

I  got  him  off  at  last,  and  when  I  had  put 
my  work  by,  I  went  up  stairs. 

About  halfway  in  the  long  passage  there 
were  two  steps,  and  on  these  I  found  my 
fine  gentleman  seated  busily  employed  in 
taking  his  watch  to  pieces  in  order  to  set 
it  right.  I  had  considerable  trouble  to 
persuade  him  to  defer  the  process  until  the 
morning  and  to  retire  to  his  bedroom. 

At  breakfast  he  had  quite  forgotten  all 
about  it ;    but  I  had  not. 

The  long  winter  evenings  w^ere  alw^ays 
passed  in  company.  Sometimes  working 
and  chatting,  and  sometimes,  when  we  felt 
cold,  in  a  game  of  blind-man's  buff. 

One  evening  when  John  Brown  and  John 
O'Hara  were  with  us,  Ann  Burrowes  and 
I  got  rather  tired  of  this,  and  we  laid  a 
little  scheme  by  which  we  contrived  to 
be  caught  two  at  once.  We  then  insisted 
on  being  both  blinded,  and  so  managed  to 
catch  the  two  boys  about  the  same  time. 
When  we  had  them  safely  bandaged  and 
had  given  them  two  or  three  twirls  round 
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we  stole  softly  out  of  the  room  and  went 
and  took  our  work  upstairs  to  the  nursery 
lire. 

The  two  boys  kept  rattling  among  the 
chairs  and  tables  making  quite  enough 
noise  for  us  all,  till  at  length,  wondering 
how  it  was  that  they  only  caught  each 
other,  one  of  them  pulled  down  the  hand- 
kerchief and  discovered  the  trick. 

But  these  merry  days  soon  came  to  a 
close.  About  the  middle  of  March  my 
father,  having  completed  his  arrangements 
at  BalHna,  came  to  take  me  on  to 
Connaught,  the  land  of  cheap  corn,  where 
he  was  going  to  make  his  fortune.  The 
weather,  I  remember,  for  this  season  was 
very  beautiful,  but  we,  the  young  people, 
were  sad  at  times  when  the  thought  of 
parting  came  across  us. 

On  the  eve  of  our  departure,  Ann 
Burro wes,  John  O'.Hara  and  myself  were 
sitting  over  the  fire  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  gone  to  bed.  But  we  sat 
in  silence.  At  length  John  looked  at  his 
watch,  jumped  up,  threw  his  arms  round  me, 
kissed  me.  and  was  off  without  a  word. 
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I  never  saw  him  more.  Not  long  after 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  died  young.  Many  years  after  a 
young  man  introduced  himself  to  my 
father  as  his  nephew,  and  said  he  had 
promised  his  dying  uncle  that  if  he  ever 
came  near  the  place  where  we  resided  to 
bear  his  last  remembrance  to  me. 


CHAPTER  III. 
On  the  road  to  Ballina. 

I  SCARCEI.Y  know  what  my  father's  motive 
was  for  taking  us  such  a  circuitous  route 
to  Ballina,  but  on  leaving  Carlow  we  posted 
first  to  Kilkenny. 

Here  we  walked  about  the  old  town  and 
round  the  castle,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Tipperary,  the  post-master  obliging  us  to 
take  four  horses. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  this  journey 
immensely  if  I  had  had  a  congenial  com- 
panion. But  my  father  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  comrades  of  his 
children.  It  w^as  not  the  custom  in  those 
days.  Besides  I  had  just  parted  from  friends 
who  by  their  congeniality  of  disposition  had 
entwined  themselves  around  my  heart,  and 
the  sudden  separation  left  me  sad. 

We  spent  that  Sunday  in  Limerick, 
sleeping  there  two  nights.     The  first  night 
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I  was  tired,  and  glad  to  get  to  bed.  My 
father  had  to  pass  through  my  room  in 
order  to  get  to  his  own,  and  the  only  door 
to  both  was  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  just 
opposite  that  of  our  sitting-room  ;  so  1  had 
no  fear. 

I  was  just  dropping  to  sleep  when  I  heard 
the  door  open,  and  on  looking  up  I  saw 
the  gaunt  figure  of  a  man  with  ragged 
garments  and  matted  hair  crossing  the 
room  with  stealthy  steps,  and  with  a  candle 
in  his  hand. 

I  started  up  in  bed,  and  called  out  in  a 
bold  voice,  "  What,  man,  do  you  want 
here  ?  "  He  started,  turned  quickly  round, 
and  ran  from  the  room. 

My  heart  was  beating  violently  as  I 
threw  on  my  dressing-gown,  and,  awaking 
my  father  from  a  deep  slumber,  implored 
him  to  come  and  lock  me  in. 

I  had  other,  the  most  disagreeable, 
company,  in  bed  all  the  night,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  that  horrid  room  in  lyimerick. 

While  here  we  had  no  friend  to  show  us 
round  the  old  historic  city  ;  but  I  remember 
looking    over    the    bridge,    down    the   fine 
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estuary,  and  longing  to  take  a  ramble  in 
the  distance. 

The  next  morning  we  purchased  a  riding 
hat  for  me  to  wear  with  my  habit,  the  dress 
in  which  I  was  travelling.  A  new  coach 
was  starting  that  day  from  Ennis,  and  we 
were  persuaded  to  take  our  places  in  it. 

We  had  it  all  to  ourselves,  and  as  it  was 
gaily  painted,  I  was  amused  by  the  notice 
it  attracted,  bare  legged  men  running  miles 
and  miles  by  its  side,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  its  gay  company. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
we  reached  Ennis,  where  we  again  took 
chaise. 

It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Lady-day,  and  vast  crowds  were  congre- 
gated about  the  inn  door,  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  postillion  to 
drive  us. 

My  poor  dear  father's  credulity  was  such 
that  he  believed  a  story  which  John  O'Hara 
had  told  him,  of  a  certain  well  the  water 
of  which  could  never  be  made  to  boil. 
This  well  lay  in  our  route  of  to-day,  and 
I  now  knew  the  reason  of  a  large  empt}^ 
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black  bottle  that  had  accompanied  us  all 
the  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  town,  the^^  are  all 
towns  in  Ireland,  and  procured  a  guide  to 
show  us  the  spring.  We  found  it  a 
picturesque  little  spot  enough,  hung  round 
with  the  usual  votive  offerings.  Our  guide 
told  us  many  wonderful  cures  performed 
by  the  waters,  and  confirmed  the  story 
of  its  never  boiling,  with  the  addition  that 
all  those  who  attempted  to  boil  it  had 
been  struck  blind,  or  had  received  some 
other  bodily  injury. 

We  had  fancied  our  driver  rather  the 
worse  for  his  holiday  potations,  and,  no 
doubt,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
our  absence  in  search  of  the  water  to  refresh 
himself  with  something  stronger.  We  soon 
began  to  perceive  that  he  was  getting  worse 
and  worse,  and  so  on  we  w^ent  until  he 
got  the  horses'  legs  over  the  traces. 

I  could  not  now  be  persuaded  to  go  on 
in  the  chaise,  so  we  walked  for  some  two 
or  three  miles  into  the  little  town  of  Gort. 
There  was  no  inn  in  the  place,  only  a 
posting  house.      Here  we  asked  for  fresh 
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horses,  but  were  told  that  none  were  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  Our  late  driver 
had  disappeared,  and  there  we  were 
standing  in  the  street  with  our  luggage 
scattered  round  us. 

My  father  then  enquired  if  any  lodgings 
could  be  procured  for  the  night,  and  got 
a  person  to  show  him  the  most  likely  place, 
while  I  was  left  in  charge  of  the  luggage. 

There  was  a  party  drinking  tea  in  a  room 
above  where  I  was  standing,  and  the  lady 
of  the  house  sent  a  young  man  down  to 
invite  me  up.  I  was  offered  tea,  but 
declined  it.  I  soon  saw  my  father 
returning,  and  was  very  glad  to  learn  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  lodgings. 

Some  men  now  took  up  our  trunks,  and 
followed  us  to  a  small,  clean,  quiet-looking 
house  where  in  a  very  small  room  upstairs 
we  had  tea  prepared  for  us,  which  was  the 
only  refreshment  with  the  accompaniment 
of  fresh  eggs  they  could  procure ;  and  glad 
enough  we  were  to  get  it,  for  we  had  taken 
nothing  since  our  breakfast  in  Limerick. 
And  now  the  water  from  the  w^ell  was  to 
undergo  the  grand  ordeal. 
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Some  of  it  was  poured  into  the  saucepan 
for  boiling  the  eggs,  and  after  a  reasonable 
time  it  began  to  bubble  like  any  other 
water,  and  our  eggs  were  as  nicely  boiled 
as  possible,  nor  did  they  poison  us.  How 
my  poor  father  was  to  have  been  treated 
by  such  a  chemical  phenomena  as  he 
anticipated  I  know  not,  but  I  more  than 
half  suspect  that  we  were  indebted  to 
this  wonderful  water  for  our  circuitous 
journey. 

The  lodgings  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  were  engaged  by  some  officers, 
who  were  absent  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days ; 
so  we  were  told  by  a  servant-girl  who 
waited  on  us. 

My  dormitory  was  a  small  room  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  just  wide  enough  to  hold 
a  camp  bed,  by  the  side  of  the  door.  And 
here,  too,  as  at  Waterford,  the  lock  had 
been  taken  off  to  be  repaired. 

But  now  I  did  not  mind  about  it  at  all, 
and  placing  a  camp  stool  against  the  door 
to  keep  it  closed,  I  undressed,  went  to  bed, 
and  was  soon  asleep. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a 
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bustle  and  loud  voices  ;  and  soon  discovered 
to  my  great  dismay  that  it  was  the  officers 
who  had  returned.  A  grand  expostulation 
was  going  on  between  the  servant-girl  and 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  room  I  occupied. 
I  heard  the  words  "  English  travellers — 
nice  young  lady,"  spoken  by  the  servant- 
girl,  amidst  the  loud  vociferations  of  a 
man's  voice  demanding  why  he  should  be 
kept  out  of  his  room.  Then  another  roar 
from  the  servant-girl  of  "  G'long  wid  ye 
for  an  obstinate  divil/'  and  then  a  sudden 
silence.  I  listened  in  breathless  terror 
till  I  heard  their  retreating  steps  down  the 
stairs.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should 
know  that  voice  again  if  I  were  to  hear  it 
years  after. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
chaise  next  morning,  when  we  continued 
our  journey  to  Tuam,  and  stopped  that 
evening  in  a  broken  down  inn  in  the 
square. 

The  only  points  about  this  place  that 
I  remember  now  were  the  remarks  of  a 
comic  waiter  who  attended  us,  and  the 
desolation  of  everything  around. 
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"  vSome  very  fine  families  about  here/' 
said  my  father,  addressing  the  waiter. 

"  Aye,  sir,"  said  he,  "  just  grand,  all 
blue-blooded — just  burstin'  wid  blue.  But 
the  colour's  changin'  greatly,"  he  added, 
"  be  constant  mixin',"  and  he  took  up  an 
empty  claret  bottle  and  pretended  to  drink 
out  of  it,  winking  one  eye  at  my  father 
all  the  time. 

"  I  suppose  they're  all  CathoHcs  here," 
my  father  said,  whose  knowledge  of  Irish 
history  was  summed  up  in  the  expression 
"  To  hell  or  Connaught ;  "  and  who  firmly 
believed  that  the  other  three  provinces  were 
peopled  solely  by  Protestants,  while 
Connaught  was  thick  with  CathoHcs  only, 
sandwiched  like  sardines  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  sea. 

"  Oh,  there's  Prodestans,  too,"  the  waiter 
said ;  "  you'll  find  them  in  large  collections 
wherever  there's  Catholic  land  to  be  had," 
and  then,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper,  "  The  Prodestan'  reHgion  in 
Ireland,"  said  he,  "  is  not  so  much  a  rale 
religion  so  much  as  a  policy  of  grab." 

"  But  all  creeds  is  proud  here  in  Tuam," 
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he  went  on ;  "  proud  and  grand  and  that 
select  that  tuppence  wouldn't  spake  to 
tuppence-haypenny — though  there  isn'  t 
wan  of  them/'  said  he,  lowering  his  voice 
again  to  a  whisper,  "  that's  worth  a 
thraneen." 

"  And  what  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
people  ?  "  my  father  asked. 

"  Caterin'  for  the  military  who  are  strong 
upon  us  since  the  Races  of  Castlebar/' 
said  the  waiter ;  "  then  most  of  the  people 
does  be  buy  in'  and  sellin'  from  wan  another, 
while  the  rest  of  us  does  be  keepin'  a  sentry 
w^atch  upon  the  Square." 

"  And  their  chief  recreation  ?  "  my  father 
added. 

"  Attendin'  funerals,"  the  waiter  said 
sullenly,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

My  father  having  thanked  him  for  this 
valuable  information,  we  all  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  for  Castlebar, 
very  glad  I  can  assure  you  to  leave  this 
desolate  spot  behind  us. 

The  counties  of  Clare  and  Galway, 
through  which  we  had  travelled,  were  wild 

in  the  extreme ;    but  it  was  in  Galway  that 

c 
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I  first  caught  sight  of  mountains  really 
worthy  of  being  so  called.  Croagh  Patrick 
and  Nephin  grew  upon  us  as  we  advanced. 
The  first  a  regular  cone  like  a  sugar-loaf, 
standing  up  in  splendour  against  the  sky ; 
and  my  beautiful  Nephin,  that  I  afterv/ards 
learned  to  love  like  a  familiar  friend,  more 
dome-shaped  and  greatly  resembling 
Vesuvius  in  form.  These  were  backed 
and  blended  with  the  Erris  mountains, 
which  still  left  them  in  bold  relief. 

We  slept  that  night  at  Castlebar,  and 
the  next  day  changed  horses  at  the  little 
town  of  Foxford,  through  which  the  Moy 
foams  and  frets  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
The  river  kept  us  company  for  the 
remainder  of  our  journey,  and  night  was 
falling  rapidly  when  we  entered  Ballina. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

First  days  in  Ballina. 

My  father  had  engaged  lodgings  at  the 
house  of  a  Miss  Nancy  Shield  and  her  sister. 
Here  we  arrived  about  five  o'clock,  and  dined 
off  a  cold  salmon  which  had  been  boiled 
whole  for  us  the  day  before  by  our  hostess, 
who  had  expected  our  arrival  much  earlier. 

After  dinner  we  were  shown  to  our 
apartments,  which  were  in  fact  in  another 
house,  having  a  door  of  communication 
that  opened  into  each  drawing-room. 

Miss  Shield  and  her  sister  were  our  first 
acquaintances  in  Ballina,  but  the  very  next 
day  a  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughters  called, 
and  invited  us  to  dinner  for  the  following 
week.  In  a  few  days  we  received  visits 
from  all  the  respectable  families  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

We  had  found  a  letter  waiting  at  Nancy 
Shield's  telling  us  that  my  mother,  Dorothy 
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and  Jack  had  already  set  out  from 
Barchester  to  join  us,  and  to  my  great 
delight  they  all  arrived  safely  at  the  close 
of  the  week,  looking  in  rude  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Jones  and  their 
family  of  daughters  proved  to  be  very 
charming  people,  and  friends  well  worth 
cultivating. 

The  dinner  to  which  Mrs.  Jones  had 
asked  us  turned  out  a  very  great  success, 
and  my  father,  wishing  to  return  the 
compliment,  invited  the  whole  family  over, 
but  forgot  to  mention  the  matter  until  the 
day  of  the  invitation  had  arrived. 

I  well  remember  my  poor  mother's  con- 
sternation. It  was  Lent,  and  no  butcher 
in  the  place  ever  killed  meat  in  Lent. 

Nancy  Shield  was  now  called  to  a 
consultation.  Miss  Shield  said  they  had 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  salted^  which  they 
would  spare  to  my  mother,  and  we  knew, 
of  course,  that  a  salmon  could  be  had  to 
perfection.  And  with  these,  and  some 
spring  chickens  and  ham  was  our  dinner 
arranged. 

Everything  went  off  splendidl}^  after  all 
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our  anxiety.  My  brother  Jack  enjoying 
himself  especially  with  sweet  and  charming 
Sydney  Jones. 

I  remember  a  ridiculous  mistake  of  my 
mother  at  this  dinner  which  made  her  blush 
like  a  young  girl. 

In  drinking  healths,  then  always  a 
ceremony,  instead  of  saying  Mr.  Bob  Jones, 
she  reversed  the  initials  and  said  Mr.  Job 
Bones,  which  sounded  exactly  like  jaw- 
hones.  At  which  mistake  I  thought  the 
youngest  Miss  Jones  w^ould  have  died  of 
laughing. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that  my 
father  offered  Jack  the  post  of  partner  in 
his  business,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
threw^  up  his  position  in  Barchester. 

I  have  not  said  much  about  my  sister 
Dorothy,  so  will  proceed  to  describe  her, 
as  she  appeared  after  her  arrival  from 
England.  I  found  her  very  much  grown, 
and  looking  from  her  height  somewhat 
older  than  her  years.  She  had,  even  then, 
a  slight  stoop,  but  her  figure  was  so  lithe 
and  supple  that  it  was  graceful  notwith- 
standing. 
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She  had  pretty  brown  hair,  with  a  shade 
of  auburn ;  laughing  eyes,  and  a  very 
sweet  smile.  The  contour  of  her  face 
was  perfect,  the  roundness  of  her  cheek 
and  chin  very  soft  and  sweet ;  a  pure, 
clear  skin  and  a  fresh  colour.  She  was 
indeed  a  lovely  creature,  and  very  soon 
caused  a  sensation  that  none  of  us 
anticipated.     She  was  now  only  fifteen. 

I  soon  found  that  Dorothy  would  for 
the  future  stand  in  a  different  position  to 
me  than  she  had  hitherto  done.  Though 
still  a  child  in  years  she  had  much  of  the 
woman  about  her,  and  the  attention  she 
at  once  received  from  everyone  soon 
banished  whatever  might  have  remained 
of  the  child. 

A  great  deal  of  corn  was  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  the  peasantry,  and  before 
my  father  came  among  them  the  purchasers 
were  so  few  that  they  had  bought  at  their 
own  price  and  cruelly  monopolised  the 
market.  My  father  found  that  by  giving 
them  a  fair  price  for  their  barley  he  could 
convert  it  into  malt  for  the  breweries  in 
England  at  a  very  handsome  profit. 
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He  had  already  taken  every  empty  store 
for  miles  round  and  along  the  coast. 

I  know  no  more  of  his  circumstances  at 
this  time  than  the  babe  unborn,  and  only 
knew  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
breweries  that  all  this  was  done. 

Some  days  after  our  arrival,  wishing  to 
show  my  mother  and  myself  the  beauties 
of  the  Sligo  coast,  we  hired  a  chaise  in 
Ballina,  and  we  set  out  in  high  spirits  for 
a  tour  of  exploration. 

All  w^ent  wxll  until  we  reached  the  little 
town  of  Esky  when  our  chaise  collapsed. 
A  crowd  of  bare-legged  spalpeens,  with 
their  great-coats  tied  cloak-fashion  over 
their  shoulders,  gathered  round  the  unfortu- 
nate vehicle,  but  no  one  attempted  to  help. 

None  of  the  people  seemed  to  understand 
English,  and  when  we  begged  the  driver  to 
enquire  for  a  smith,  they  pointed  away  up  to 
the  mountains.  We  went  into  the  parlour 
of  the  little  inn  in  utter  despair.  In  a 
short  time  the  priest  made  his  appearance, 
and  very  civilly  offered  his  assistance. 

I  told  him  who  we  were  and  where  we 
were  going.      "  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
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Mr.  Tressady,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  the  people's 
benefactor,  the  man  who  gives  the  poor 
peasants  a  fair  price  for  their  corn !  If 
the  people  knew  it  they  would  drag  your 
carriage  on  their  knees."  He  went  out, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  came  back  to  say 
the  chaise  was  ready  ;  into  which  he  handed 
us  wdth  great  courtesy  amid  the  blessings 
of  the  people  v,^ho  almost  knocked  each 
other  down  in  their  eagerness  to  be  of  some 
use. 

Having  thanked  him  very  heartily  for 
his  great  kindness,  we  resumed  our  tour 
of  exploration. 

The  coast  line  we  now  passed  along  was 
wild  and  picturesque,  and  commanded  a 
magnificent  view  from  Killala  Bay  to  Sligo, 
with  Knocknarea  and  Ben-bulbin  and  the 
blue  Donegal  mountains  in  the  distance. 
And  very  beautiful  did  the  bold  Atlantic 
waves  appear  as  they  dashed  against  that 
rock-bound  coast. 

This  then  was  my  first  introduction  to 
the  Western  sea-board,  that  I  learned  to 
love  so  deeply.  The  face  of  the  country, 
too,  was  very  sweet  to  me  ;   and  it  was  here 
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within  this  magic  space  that  I  was  to  have 
so  many  joys,  and  alas,  so  many  sorrows 
during  my  short  residence  in  Ireland ;  which 
will  always  be  to  me  the  dearest,  and  the 
longest,  and  the  saddest  period  of  my  whole 
Hfe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Which  describes  Ardnaree  and  its 
surroundings . 

My  father  had  purchased  a  small  property 
for  thirty-one  years.  It  was  in  Ardnaree, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Ballina, 
and  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Robert 
Jones. 

We  now  made  preparations  to  remove 
as  soon  as  possible  from  Nancy  Shield's 
to  our  new  abode.  The  house  was  a  very 
old  one ;  the  first,  tradition  said,  that  had 
ever  been  built  in  Connaught  that  was 
neither  castle  nor  cabin. 

Every  room  was  on  the  ground  floor 
except  one  at  the  back,  and  you  descended 
two  steps  from  the  front  door. 

The  house  was  consequently  long  and 
low.  The  walls  were  very  thick,  the 
windows  small,  and  well  defended  with 
iron  bars.       The  roof  was  thatched,  and 
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supported  by  four  immense  beams  of  oak 
that  went  deep  into  the  ground,  and  met 
at  the  top. 

On  entering  the  dining-room  everyone 
was  surprised  at  its  size  and  height.  It 
was  quite  square,  and  coved  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  roof,  so  that  it  was  really 
a  very  handsome  room. 

Two  rows  of  lime  trees  bordered  the 
lawn  down  to  the  road,  which  was  con- 
siderably lower,  and  it  was  all  open  when 
we  first  went  to  live  there.  My  father, 
however,  built  a  wall  next  the  road  and 
filled  the  ground  up  level  with  its  top, 
so  we  had  nothing  to  spoil  the  view  between 
the  house  and  the  broad  Moy,  that  here 
ran  shallow  and  rippling,  and  was  crossed 
by  the  salmon  weirs  just  above. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  spot. 

Just  above  us  was  the  knoll,  on  which 
the  ruins  could  be  traced  that  gave  its 
name  to  the  place — Ardnaree.  Away  in 
the  distance  towered  Nephin,  yet  near 
enough  for  the  heap  of  stones  on  its  summit 
to  be  clearly  seen  when  it  was  without 
its  night-cap  of  clouds.      A  little  on  one 
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side,  and  behind  the  house,  a  lofty  grove 
of  elms  ran  some  way  back,  and  the  entrance 
gate  was  placed  at  its  foot. 

On  a  moonlight  night  it  had  a  solemn 
loveliness,  like  the  gothic  arches  of  a 
cathedral  with  the  light  streaming  through 
the  tracery  of  a  distant  window.  A  quiet 
rural  shady  lane  led  from  the  back  yards 
up  towards  the  blue  mountains  that  rose 
to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  back- 
ground. Opening  into  this  lane,  and 
some  little  way  from  the  house,  was  the 
garden — a  dear,  delightful  half  wilderness, 
surrounded  by  a  high  hedge. 

Fronting  the  gate  was  a  broad  walk, 
bordered  with  beach  trees  and  high  hollies, 
leading  to  the  gothic  cottage  of  the 
gardener.  Each  square  was  a  garden 
in  itself,  surrounded  by  apple  trees ;  not 
espaliers,  but  high  and  bushy,  and  bearing 
the  delicious  Crofton  apple. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  was 
a  small  wood,  where  a  little  clear  stream 
ran  rippling  through. 

My  mother  and  I  had  now  enough  to  do 
to  make  the  house  habitable. 
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There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  good 
furniture  except  from  Dublin,  brought  all 
the  wa3^  on  one-horse  cars.  This  was  too 
expensive  to  be  thought  of,  so  we  got  some 
common  chairs  made,  and  bought  second- 
hand tables  and  beds  largely  from  Nancy 
Shield.  We  did  send  to  Dublin  for  carpets. 
The  floors  were  now  scraped  and  scrubbed, 
and  the  rooms  white-washed  and  green- 
washed.  In  preparing  the  drawing-room 
for  this  operation  an  old  saucepan  cover 
v/as  displaced  which  had  been  nailed  over 
a  rat-hole ;  and  3^et  Lady  Amelia  Knox 
had  been  our  immediate  predecessor. 

My  father  had  bought  for  us  an  inside 
jaunting  car  and  horse ;  so  now  behold 
us  commencing  our  Irish  life  in  somewhat 
better  style  than  our  English  one  had  been, 
though  probably  not  more  expensive ;  for 
wages  were  low  and  living  cheap,  and 
besides  there  was  a  small  farm  of  som.e 
twenty  acres  to  live  upon. 

Besides  the  work  of  getting  Ardnaree 
into  order,  I  had  plenty  of  amusement  in 
planning  and  laying  out  a  little  flower- 
garden  for  myself  in  a  very  rough,  unsightly 
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Spot  from  whence  stones  had  been  taken. 
It  was  just  under  a  high  bank  on  which 
trees  were  growing  and  close  to  a  wild 
arbour  whose  trees  had  never  been  bent 
into  a  bower. 

I  never  saw  such  an  arbour  before  or  since. 
It  was  an  oblong  square  formed  of  high 
banks,  cut  out  so  as  to  make  a  seat  all  round 
it,  except  in  front  where  the  entrance 
was.  The  trees  which  formed  it  were 
planted  in  the  bank,  and  growing  straight 
up.  This  arbour  had  once  been  Hned  with 
moss,  and  it  was  now  my  pleasure  to  trim 
it  and  renew  the  moss ;  but  not  until  after 
I  had  completed  my  garden. 

I  got  all  the  rough  work  done  by  the 
labourers  after  hours  for  a  glass  of  whiskey. 

My  garden  was  fenced  in  by  a  low,  rough 
w^all,  and  a  hedge  of  roses ;  the  borders 
edged  by  the  most  beautiful  double  pale 
primroses  I  ever  saw.  The  root,  the 
parent  of  them  all,  had  been  found  in  the 
wood  near  the  bog. 

I  continued  a  little  rustic  seat,  too,  under 
the  high  bank,  and  I  well  remember  how 
the  birds  would  come   and  perch  on  my 
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shoulder  or  my  bonnet  while  I  was  planting 
my  flowers. 

The  garden  was  flanked  by  the  small 
wood  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  was 
altogether  a  dear,  wild  spot,  even  when 
completed. 

Besides  her  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Jones 
had  an  orphan  niece  living  with  her  called 
Beata  Langly,  and  with  Beata  and  the 
eldest  Jones  girl  I  became  very  intimate. 
In  their  society,  and  in  occasional  visits 
around,  the  summer  passed  pleasantly  away. 

During  all  this  time  I  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  my  dear  Ann  Burrowes 
in  Carlow,  and  still  retained  a  rather  tender 
recollection  of  poor  John  O'Hara;  for 
I  had  seen  no  one  since  to  put  him  out 
of  my  head,  and  I  was  of  the  age  when 
the  heart  is  most  open. 

One  day,  towards  the  close  of  summer, 
my  brother  Jack  and  I  took  it  into  our 
heads  to  ascend  Mount  Nephin,  and  early 
in  the  morning  set  out  in  the  jaunting  car 
with  Andy,  our  man,  to  drive  us. 

We  left  our  car  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  without  guide,  or  directions, 
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began  to  climb.  It  was  terribly  fatiguing 
work.  We  were  often  up  to  our  faces  in 
bog  holes,  but  at  first  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  heather  by  which  we  could  drag 
ourselves  up.  When  about  halfway  up 
I  felt  myself  growing  weak,  and  calling  to 
Jack,  who  was  a  little  way  in  front,  I  lay 
back  in  the  heather  and  fainted. 

I  quite  lost  all  recollection  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  rest,  and  my  cool  couch, 
soon  revived  me.  After  this  I  went  bravely 
ahead,  but  I  think  that  it  took  us  a  good 
three  hours  altogether  to  reach  the  top. 
But  here  I  was  indeed  rewarded  for  my 
labours  by  the  scene  of  exquisite  beauty 
which  now  broke  across  my  tired  vision. 

Nearly,  if  not,  all  Connaught  lay  within 
our  view,  and  some  parts  of  Munster.  We 
could  calculate  distances  by  the  large  lakes 
on  which  the  sun  gleamed,  turning  them 
to  molten  silver.  Immediately  below 
our  feet  lay  the  wildest  part  of  the  view — 
the  broken  bays  of  Erris  and  the  stags  of 
Broadhaven ;  while  a  little  farther  off  to 
our  left  we  overlooked  the  wild  district  of 
Connemara. 
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We  were  particularly  favoured  in  the 
day,  and  after  sheltering  and  resting  our- 
selves by  the  side  of  the  Cairn,  we  each 
added  a  stone  to  the  heap,  and  prepared 
to  descend. 

We  had  found  it  very  cold  on  the  top,  but 
my  brother  had  carried  a  shaw4  for  me,which 
I  gladly  wrapped  round  my  tired  body. 

We  had  climbed  up  on  what  appeared 
the  most  accessible  side  of  the  mountain, 
but  descended  by  the  edge  of  the  water 
course  ;  a  very  deep  gully.  We  now  grew 
quite  excited  and  careless,  running  down 
the  side  so  heedlessly  as  to  slide  some  feet 
with  the  stone  on  which  we  stepped. 

W^e  came  down  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  the  shores  of  lyough  Conn,  where 
we  found  Andy  and  the  car  waiting  for  us. 

My  father  was  very  friendly  with  all 
creeds  round  Ballina,  and  he  took  a 
particular  fancy  to  the  priest  at  Esky  w^ho 
had  befriended  us  during  the  chaise  disaster. 
I  remember  Father  James  in  particular 
by  one  very  clever  answer  which  he  made 
on  the  day  that  the  mail-car  was  missed 
at  Ballina. 
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They  had  lunched  together  at  Ardnaree, 
and  the  priest  was  anxious  to  set  out  at 
once  to  catch  the  car. 

"  You've  plenty  of  time,  Father  James," 
was  the  answer,  and  my  father  pulled  out 
a  beautiful  gold  repeater  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  on  leaving  Bar  Chester, 
and  of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 

Relying  on  the  wonderful  time-piece 
they  finally  set  out,  and  found  that  the 
mail-car  had  departed  more  than  half  an 
hour  before ! 

My  father  was  very  penitent  and  asked 
the  priest's  forgiveness  for  having  caused 
this  mishap. 

Taking  out  the  presentation  watch,  which 
had  gone  most  painfully  slow,  and  gazing 
on  it  sadly,  but  affectionately,  he  said : 
"  Ah,  Father  James,  but  I  had  such  good 
faith  in  it." 

"  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better,"  came 
the  quick  reply,  "  if  you'd  had  good 
works  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

French  invaders  and  Irish  Thrashers. 

The  beautiful  summer  had  now  passed 
away  and  a  cruel  winter  was  upon  us. 
Disturbances  at  this  time  began  to  break 
out  in  Connaught,  but  during  the  great 
Rebellion  this  province  had  been  com- 
paratively quiet. 

The  landing  of  the  French  in  Killala 
Bay  had,  of  course,  caused  great  commotion, 
and  this  event  had  been  so  recent  that  we 
had  to  listen  to  everyone's  account  of  their 
individual  adventures  and  frights. 

It  was  quite  a  god-send  to  them  to  have 
strangers  to  tell  the  news  to  afresh,  and  for 
my  own  part  I  was  never  tired  of  listening. 

Twenty  thousand,  at  the  least,  of  the 
Irish,  they  told  us,  had  joined  the  French 
the  day  after  they  landed,  but  I  found  out 
afterwards  that  this  was  an  enormous 
exaggeration.    The  number  of  contradictory 
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accounts  which  I  received  of  the  "  Races 
of  Castlebar "  would  fill  a  volume ;  but 
all  agreed  upon  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
General  Lake's  army  in  the  face  of  a  handful 
of  invaders. 

There  was  a  certain  Doctor  Barrett  living 
in  Ballina ;  a  physician  of  quiet,  orderly 
habits ;  a  family  man,  and  very  much 
liked.  He  was  one  of  those  who  joined 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  French,  and  after  the 
invaders  were  put  down,  he  was  in  hiding 
and  in  great  destitution.  The  Jones', 
however,  who  were  known  to  be  very  loyal 
people,  concealed  him  in  their  house  for 
many  weeks,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  unfortunate  doctor  to  reach  Galway 
city  and  take  ship  to  the  coast  of  France. 
But  he  was  captured,  poor  man,  by  a  stray 
troop  of  Yeomanry,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  Jones'  ;  Sydney  Jones,  indeed, 
though  at  that  time  a  mere  child,  being 
inconsolable  for  weeks.  On  being  brought 
to  Ballina  he  was  hanged  on  a  tree  that 
stood  just  fronting  Ardnaree  when  we 
first  went  there,  but  which  was  afterwards 
cut  down. 
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Nancy  Shield  and  her  sister  were  too 
poor,  I  suppose,  to  run  away.  They 
remained  in  their  house  the  whole  time  the 
French  had  possession  of  Ballina,  and  were 
not  otherwise  molested  than  by  being 
ordered  to  place  lights  in  their  windows 
when  a  night  attack  was  expected. 

But  the  Royal  Troops  were  not  so  for- 
bearing as  the  French  had  been.  They 
shot,  without  distinction,  every  man  who 
was  not  in  uniform,  and  many  poor 
women  and  children  fell  under  their 
random   shots. 

It  was  their  custom  on  entering  a 
place  that  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
French,  to  fire  volleys  down  the  streets, 
and  thus  sweep  them. 

My  first  winter  at  Ardnaree  was  certainly 
a  momentous  one.  No  sooner  was  the 
harvest  gathered  and  the  potatoes  dug  than 
the  smothered  discontent  of  the  people 
began  to  break  into  activity. 

We  first  of  all  heard  rumours  of 
threatening  notices,  then  actual  hostilities 
commenced  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Tythe-corn,  and  from  their  way  of  going 
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to  work  the  depredators  got  the  name  of 
"  Thrashers"  and  "  Shakers." 

Then  commenced  the  robbing  for  arms. 
Everyone  who  possessed  an  old  musket, 
and  there  were  many  such  in  the  cabins 
that  had  been  picked  up  after  the  defeat 
of  the  French,  received  a  letter  ordering 
its  deposition  in  a  certain  place,  on  pain 
of  death. 

The  disguise  worn  by  the  insurgents 
consisted  of  hay-bands  so  twisted  as  to 
leave  some  of  the  hay  hanging  out ;  these 
were  twined  round  the  limbs  and  body, 
and  a  cap  of  the  same  placed  on  the  head, 
the  loose  hay  completely  concealing  the 
features  yet  leaving  the  sight  free. 

The  country  w^as  soon  proclaimed.  The 
proclamation  decreeing  death  not  only  to 
those  found  out  at  night  on  their  unlawful 
business,  but  to  all  who  through  intimida- 
tion gave  up  arms  to  the  insurgents. 

I  remember  one  morning  we  found  our 
lawn  covered  with  scattered  corn  and 
straw,  blown  there  from  the  contents  of 
a  haggart  which  the  Thrashers  had 
endeavoured    to    scatter    in    the    Moy.     I 
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heard  it  said  afterwards  that  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  eight  hundred 
men  to  do  the  mischief  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  yet  we  never  heard  a  single  movement 
taking  place. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  my  father 
was  away  on  business,  that  the  Munster 
Regiment  was  sent  to  Ballina  for  the 
protection  of  the  neighbourhood.  Three 
men,  from  the  first  detachment  that 
marched  in,  now  came  to  our  house  and 
presented  their  billets,  and  my  poor  mother 
was  sadly  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  having 
these  strangers  in  the  house. 

I  looked  in  the  army  list  for  the  name 
of  the  Quarter-Master,  and  immediately 
wrote  him  a  note  stating  that  we  were 
strangers,  and  our  natural  protector  absent. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  the  note  had 
been  despatched  a  sergeant  came  and 
removed  the  men. 

I  used  to  derive  great  amusement  from 
hearing  of  the  odd  freaks  of  the  Thrashers ; 
every  morning  brought  fresh  intelligence 
of  some  queer  exploit,  or  act  of  summary 
justice,  performed  by  them  in  the  night. 
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I  was  never  afraid  of  them.  I  believe 
at  this  time  I  did  not  know  what  fear  was. 

At  this  time  Ballina  was  becoming  very 
gay.  It  was  now  Headquarters ;  so  in 
addition  to  the  Munster  Regiment  and  its 
band,  we  had  the  General  and  his  Staff. 

Balls  were  talked  of  and  arranged ;  and 
we  had  an  addition  to  our  society  in  the 
persons  of  Beata  Langly's  brothers  and 
sister. 

They  had  never  met  before  in  their 
recollection ;  but  Fergus  Langly  was  now 
of  age  and  had  brought  Sally  to  see  her 
sister.  He  was  a  fine,  tall,  dark  young 
man,  with  very  black  hair  and  whiskers. 
Beata  herself  was  rather  short  and  stumpy, 
while  Sally  was  very  tall. 

George  Langly  was  only  nine  months 
younger  than  his  brother  Fergus ;  was 
quite  as  tall,  but  not  so  dark,  and  altogether 
a  very  charming  boy. 

Fergus  Langly  had  already  engaged 
himself  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  stock, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy,  in  a 
place  called  Rehins. 
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Miss  Atkinson  was  only  fifteen  ;  but  her 
mother  was  not  so  old  when  she  herself 
was  married,  and  was  still  very  pretty  and 
nearly  as  good  looking  as  her  daughters. 

The  Langlys  were,  of  course,  all  stopping 
at  the  Jones',  and  as  I  was  rather  the 
favourite  of  that  family  I  was  often  asked 
to  dine  with  them,  particularly  since  the 
arrival  of  the  newcomers. 

There  was  a  dry  humour  about  Beata 
that  amused  me,  though  at  times  it  was 
too  broad  to  be  quoted  here.  But  this 
was  a  vice  by  far  too  common  in  Irish 
society  at  this  time. 

She  often  said  some  smart  things, 
however,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

I  remember  one  evening,  her  uncle,  for 
some  saucy  remark,  threatened  to  put  her 
up  the  chimney,  near  where  she  was 
standing. 

''  I  rather  like  to  follow  the  sparks,'' 
said  she. 

When  it  came  to  snow,  or  rain,  as  they 
had  not  a  bed  to  offer  me  now,  I  used  to 
be  packed  in  a  charming  old  satin  cloak, 
lined  through  with  Chinchilla  fur,  belonging 
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to  Mrs.  Jones^  and  placed  on  Fergus 
Langly's  pony  to  go  home. 

We  had  some  pleasant  balls,  which  made 
us  acquainted  with  most  of  the  officers ; 
and  Dorothy,  young  as  she  was,  created 
quite  a  sensation ;  but  I  used  to  get  my 
share  of  partners,  too. 

The  most  imposing  among  Dorothy's 
many  admirers  was  Captain  Maurice ; 
handsome,  but  very  shy.  Some  of  the 
subs,  however,  could  not  be  accused  of 
this  last  defect,  for  they  pushed  on  their 
intimacy  as  far  as  they  dared.  Of  these 
I  remember  the  names  of  Ellwood,  Kirby 
and  Bay  ley.  But  another  officer  was  now 
joining  the  regiment  whose  advent  was  to 
influence  m3^  entire  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  heginning  of  my  love-story. 

So  the  winter  passed  away,  and  spring 
with  all  its  awakening  life  dawned  once 
more  upon  the  world. 

On  a  beautiful  day  towards  the  close  of 
April  Dorothy  and  I  were  returning  from 
a  walk  with  Mr.  Ellwood,  and  were  stopped 
near  Ballina  by  Nancy  Shield,  who  informed 
me  that  two  young  cousins  had  come  from 
Castlebar  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  would 
I  promise  to  call  on  them  next  morning 
and  take  them  for  a  walk. 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  when  she  had 
gone  away  Mr.  Ell  wood  informed  me  that 
he  knew  the  two  Miss  Carrs  of  Castlebar, 
and  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  them. 

Continuing  our  walk  we  met  handsome 
Captain  Maurice  with  a  stranger. 

"  That  is  our  new  officer,"  said  Mr. 
Ellwood ;      "he    joined    last    evening    as 
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captain.  A  fine  fellow ;  just  come  into 
his  property  by  the  death  of  an  elder 
brother." 

The  stranger  bowed  as  he  passed  us. 
They  took  a  short  round,  and  we  again 
met  them ;  and  this  prevented  us  from 
looking  at  the  newcomer. 

The  next  morning  I  kept  my  promise 
to  Nancy  Shield  and  took  her  cousins  for 
a  walk ;  but  I  found  that  the  Miss  Carrs 
were  vulgar,  bold  girls,  whose  only  motive 
for  coming  to  Balhna  was  too  evident. 

We  had  not  walked  far  before  we  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Ellwood  and  the  new  officer, 
whom  he  introduced  as  Captain  Travers 
Barker.  The  latter  stayed  by  my  side, 
and  immediately  began  talking  about 
England,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  feel 
the  inferiority  of  Ireland  in  almost 
everything. 

I  asked  him  in  return  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  as  an  Irishman  to  depreciate 
his  own  country,  and  be  false  to  the  land 
which  bore  him. 

He  blushed  in  confusion,  and  made  some 
lame   excuse.       I   then   said   that   I   liked 
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Ireland ;  and  that  the  romance  and  wild- 
ness,  and  the  warmheartedness  of  the 
people  were  quite  delightful  to  me. 

I  know  this  was  the  style  of  our  first 
conversation.  I  thought  him  a  very 
handsome  young  man^  and  his  discourse 
far  superior  to  the  wild  rattle  of  the  others. 
There  was  a  shade  of  sadness  about  him 
at  times,  and  certainly  a  little  senti- 
mentality. 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  evening, 
at  which,  I  was  rather  rejoiced  to  think, 
the  Carrs  would  not  be  present ;  but  little 
was  said  about  it  during  our  walk. 

We  were  to  be  under  the  matronage  of 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  the  wife  of  the  physician, 
with  whom  we  w^ere  to  take  supper  after 
the  ball.  Everybody  knew  everybody ; 
so  w^e  used  to  enter  the  ball-room  at  once, 
after  depositing  our  wrappings  downstairs. 

When  the  car  drove  up  to  the  door,  we 
found  Captain  Barker  waiting  to  hand  us 
out.  He  immediately  engaged  me  for  the 
first  set.  I  found  his  conversation  quite 
as  agreeable  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning, 
and  he  did  not  leave  my  side  till  I  was 
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claimed  by  my  next  partner ;  and  not 
before  he  had  engaged  me  for  the  set  after. 
He  was  again  b}^  my  side  as  soon  as  the 
dance  was  over.  Noticing  his  gorget, 
I  asked  him  how  he  could  venture  to  be 
where  he  was,  when  he  was  on  guard. 
He  replied,  "  My  duty  is  to  guard  you." 

During  the  next  dance,  in  the  whirl  of 
the  ''  Poussette,"  a  hook  in  the  breast  of 
his  regimental  coat  caught  in  my  lace 
tucker,  and  we  were  thus  hooked  together 
in  the  most  awkward  manner.  Fergus 
lyangly,  who  was  one  of  the  stewards, 
uttered  the  word  "  ominous "  in  my  ear 
whilst  I  was  trying  to  disengage  myself. 
I  tore  the  lace  recklessly,  and  was  too  much 
confused  to  look  up. 

After  this  set  we  were  still  sitting  together 
when  some  one  I  did  not  like  to  dance 
with  came  up  and  asked  me.  I  hesitated, 
and  said,  that  if  I  danced  any  more 
/  believed  I  was  engaged.  "  Yes — you 
know  you  are  engaged  to  me,"  said  my 
companion.  I  expostulated,  but  it  ended 
in  our  dancing  or  sitting  together  till  I  was 
summoned  to  depart.     My  new  friend  put 
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on  my  wrappings^  and  kept  my  arm  within 
his  own  till  the  others  were  in  the  car. 
In  shutting  the  door,  my  poor  lace  dress 
got  a  great  rent.  "  Instead  of  being  your 
guard,  I  seem  doomed  to  be  your  despoiler/' 
said  he,  in  his  low  plaintive  tones. 

After  all  this,  no  wonder  that  the  supper, 
though  the  party  was  large,  was  dull,  stale, 
and  unprofitable  to  me.  I  had  to  stand 
a  great  deal  of  quizzing  as  well. 

The  next  morning  my  mother  remarked 
on  my  absent  mindedness,  and  idleness. 
To  escape  this  I  went  out  to  my  own 
garden,  entered  the  arbour,  and  threw 
myself  down  on  the  soft,  fresh  moss 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  my  new  sensations. 

I  thought  it  would  be  so  sweet  to  be 
loved  by  such  a  man  !  As  for  admiration, 
that  I  never  expected.  Dorothy  came  in 
for  all  that.  And  whilst  she  was  by  I 
thought  I  never  could  be  cared  for ;  and 
yet  it  was  the  want  of  my  nature.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  demonstrative  than 
the  attentions  of  this  agreeable,  handsome 
young  man  ;  and,  short  as  our  acquaintance 
had  been,  we  seemed  to  have  discovered 
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great  sympathy  in  our  tastes  and  ideas. 
Would  it  be  anything  more  than  the 
flirtation  of  a  night ! — time  would  very 
soon  show. 

I  was  startled  from  my  delicious  reverie 
by  the  sound  of  voices  near,  and  starting 
to  my  feet  I  saw  the  gleam  of  military 
costume  through  the  boughs.  In  an 
instant  I  met  my  last  night's  partner. 
He  it  was  that  was  talking  to  the  old 
gardener. 

We  seated  ourselves  in  the  bower,  and 
he  apologised  for  the  intrusion  by  saying 
that  from  my  conversation  last  night  he 
thought  he  might  find  me  in  my  garden, 
and  as  he  had  learnt  that  another  ball  was 
to  take  place  in  a  fortnight,  he  had  sought 
me  thus  early  to  engage  my  hand  for  the 
first  set. 

He  greatly  admired  the  garden,  and  said  : 
"  Early  as  it  still  is,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  this  is  not  my  first  visit. 
I  was  here  long  before  you  were  up,  and 
I  easily  found  your  garden  from  your 
description.  I  sat  on  that  seat  for  an  hour, 
and  stole  one  leaf  from  that  rose-bush  as 
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a  remembrance.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 
He  had  actually  scaled  the  high,  spiked 
gate. 

What  was  this  but  making  love  ? — I  am 
sure  that  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
like  it.  I  do  not  know  how  long  our 
tete-d-tete  lasted.  It  was  broken  in  upon 
by  my  sister,  the  Jones  party,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  young  men  of  the  regiment, 
and  I  well  know^  we  had  both  to  stand  a 
great  deal  of  joking. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  few  turns 
before  breakfast  in  the  elm-tree  walk.  The 
next  morning  I  was  not  there  long  before 
I  was  joined  by  Captain  Barker.  He 
greatly  regretted  that  he  had  been 
persuaded  by  Ellwood  to  join  him  in 
escorting  the  two  Miss  Carrs  and  Miss 
Shield  to  Moyn  Abbey  that  morning.  He 
seemed  to  entertain  much  the  same  opinion 
of  these  young  ladies  as  I  did.  That  day 
I  saw  no  more  of  him,  but  the  next  and 
the  next  and  the  next  we  met  in  the 
elm-grove  before  breakfast,  in  the  garden 
after  parade,  and  for  an  evening  walk 
with  my  sister  and  others. 

E 
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We  talked  of  our  love  of  Nature,  of  our 
own  feelings  towards  others,  and  com- 
municated little  episodes  of  our  past  lives 
to  each  other.  He  told  me  how  his  elder 
brother  had  been  engaged  to  a  lady  who 
wore  widow's  mourning  for  him  when  he 
died.  Spoke  of  the  great  cruelty  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  an  uncle, 
who  was  his  guardian,  which  had  almost 
driven  him  to  desperation;  and  of  the 
entangled  state  in  which  his  affairs  were 
left  by  this  false  guardian,  so  that  at  the 
present  moment  he  did  not  know  what 
property  he  had,  or  whether  he  had  any 
or  not.  That  he  inherited  from  his  mother 
a  small  estate  on  the  Blackwater  which 
was  very  beautifully  situated.  Of  this 
place  he  delighted  to  talk,  often  saying 
what  happiness  it  would  be  to  show  it  to 
me,  and  to  wander  through  its  glens  with 
such  a  companion. 

He  complained  of  the  uncongeniality  of 
his  present  associates,  saying  that  his  heart 
could  not  warm  towards  one  of  them. 

One  day  in  our  rambles  he  drew  up  a 
little  seedling  thorn  by  the  roots  and  said 
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he  would  plant  it  in  my  bower,  and  I  was 
to  water  and  tend  it,  and  this  was  to  be 
the  test  of  my  regard  for  him.  From  this 
day  forth  the  first  question  regular^  was, 
"  How  is  the  tree  ?  "  and  not  one  day 
passed  without  its  receiving  a  visit  from 
us  both.  We  had  talked  of  his  teaching 
me  the  Irish  language,  but  as  I  found  that 
all  the  phrases  he  taught  me  to  repeat 
were  too  endearing,  I  declined  any  further 
instruction. 

One  morning,  it  was  near  the  little  thorn 
tree,  we  had  been  saying  something  about 
arts  and  sciences ;  Ellwood  had  been 
joining  in  it,  and  was  hovering  about,  when 
the  conversation  somehow  turned  to  the 
duties  of  matrimony.  Captain  Barker 
appealed  to  me  for  my  opinion.  I  said 
I  could  not  answer,  for  that  was  a  science 
of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

"  You  allowed  me,"  said  he,  "  to  be  your 
Preceptor  in  Irish,  v/ill  you  permit  me  to 
become  your  teacher " — here  he  stopped 
short.  That  mar-plot  Ellwood  was  within 
ear-shot ! 

These  were  halcyon  days ;    but  not  long 
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to  last.  One  evening  Dorothy  and  I  took 
it  into  our  heads  to  go  to  the  post  office. 
We  were  soon  joined  by  Captain  Barker 
and  some  others.  There  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  my  mother,  and  as  it  had  the 
Ballina  post-mark  curiosity  tempted  me  to 
open  it.  It  was  anonymous,  and  to  put 
her  on  her  guard  against  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Munster  Regiment ;  the  writer 
professing  to  have  overheard  a  conversation 
that  showed  a  plot  was  laid  against  her 
"  amiable  daughters."  I  tore  the  letter 
to  atoms  and  threw  it  over  the  bridge. 
"  How  I  pity  the  poor  devil  that  wrote 
that  letter,"  said  Ellwood. 

I  well  knew  to  whom  it  pointed,  and 
made  up  my  mind  at  once. 

The  next  morning,  in  our  early  walk, 
I  told  Captain  Barker  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  He  said  at  once  that  it 
could  only  allude  to  him.  We  both 
regretted  that  I  had  so  hastily  destroyed 
it.  The  hand  was  evidently  disguised. 
/  thought  we  were  indebted  to  the 
Miss  Carrs  for  the  favour.  He  gave  a 
certain   Mr.    Gregg,   the   misanthrope,    the 
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credit  of  it.  If  I  was  right,  the  intent 
was  malicious ;  if  he,  it  might  have  been 
benevolent,  though  he  seemed  to  think  it 
otherwise. 

That  the  attempt  to  disturb  the  mind 
of  my  mother  might  not  be  renewed,  I  said 
that  I  thought  we  had  better  not  meet  so 
often.  If  that  was  my  wish,  "  certainly 
not,"  he  said,  and  with  a  somewhat  offended 
air  led  the  way  to  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
over  which  I  generally  returned,  handed 
me  over,  and  wished  me  a  good  morning. 

Directly  after  breakfast  I  saw  him  angling 
in  the  river  fronting  the  windows,  in  the 
light  blue  jacket  he  always  wore  in  the 
early  morning.  He  was  now  trying  his 
hand  on  another  sort  of  fish.  He 
disappeared  at  the  roll-call  for  morning 
parade,  but  returned  again  in  about  an 
hour,  and  remained  till  the  drums  beat 
for  mess.  This  /  know  was  on  the  day  in 
which  the  Miss  Carrs  left  for  Castlebar. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  for  two  days ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  we  girls  drank 
tea  with  the  Jones' . 

We  were  all  standing  at  the  open  windows 
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of  the  drawing-room,  which  commanded 
the  parade-ground,  Hstening  to  the  band, 
which  was  a  very  good  one.  Captain 
Barker  came  under  the  window,  and  looking 
up,  smiled,  and  asked  me  to  name  a  tune. 
This  he  did  after  every  pause.  Mrs.  Jones 
seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  attention, 
and  sent  her  husband  down  to  ask  him  to 
take  tea  after  the  parade  was  over. 

I  had  been  commissioned  by  my  mother 
to  invite  the  party  for  the  next  evening. 
Of  course  I  included  Captain  Barker.  He 
took  an  opportunity  of  saying  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Did  I  mistake  you  the  other 
morning,  or  do  I  mistake  you  now  ?  " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  I 
replied.  "  I  did  not  intend  to  banish  you 
entirely  from  Ardnaree." 

After  this  we  went  on  much  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  our  little  walk  before 
breakfast.  Apropos  of  this  walk,  a 
neighbour,  whose  window  unfortunately 
commanded  a  view  of  the  bottom  of  the 
elm-walk,  joked  Dorothy  one  day  about 
the  gentleman  in  the  "  blue  jacket "  whom 
she  saw  handing  her  over  the  wall;    and 
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Dorothy  took  it  just  as  if  it  were  her  due. 
But  he  never  paid  her  any  particular 
attention,  first  or  last.  She  certainly  got 
homage  enough,  yet  she  had  no  objection  to 
get  the  credit  of  more  than  she  was  entitled 
to.  But  she  was  very  young,  and  neither 
of  us  had  had  any  direct  moral  training. 

Our  intercourse,  though,  with  that  single 
exception,  was  as  frequent  as  it  had  been 
before,  but  somehow  it  was  not  so  happy. 
He  was  subject  to  fits  of  great  depression 
and  humility.  Quoting  the  concluding 
lines  of  Mrs.  Greville's  prayer  for 
indifference,  "  Half  pleased,  contented 
would  I  be,  contented  half  to  please," 
and  from  the  "  West  Indian  " — "  If  I  knew 
anyone  who  thought  more  humbly  of  me 
than  I  do  of  myself,  I  would  forego  my 
own  opinion  and  adopt  his." 

He  often  complained  of  having  something 
on  his  mind  that  was  weighing  him  down ; 
and  even  said  that  he  had  once  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head,  and  that  his  arm  had 
been  arrested  by  one  of  the  German  Legion  ; 
that  he  had  no  friend  capable  of  advising 
him,  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself, 
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and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  All 
this  made  me  very  miserable,  too ;  and 
I  asked  him  more  than  once,  why  he 
would  not  confide  in  me.  "  And  so  lose 
your  esteem  for  ever !  You  are  the  last 
person  in  the  world  I  could  tell  it  to  !  " 

This  was  very  sad,  and  very  harrassing, 
and  gave  me  many  a  sleepless  night.  All 
this  time  he  was  paying  me  the  most 
marked  attention,  in  public  as  well  as 
private ;  not  more  to  any  of  the  other 
girls  than  mere  politeness  required.  And 
though  for  this  reason  he  was  not  much 
liked,  yet  the  girls  all  envied  me  the 
devotion  of  such  a  handsome  lover. 

This  intercourse,  so  harrassing,  went  on 
for  some  time  till  at  last  I  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  ease  my  mind  by  telling 
me  what  it  was  that  so  oppressed  him. 
"  It  will  be  best  to  do  so,"  said  he,  "  though 
I  know  you  will  hate  me.  Before  I  knew 
you  I  unfortunately  engaged  myself  to  a 
young  lady  in  England.    What  must  I  do  ? " 

"  Keep  your  engagement,"  said  I,  as  well 
as  I  might. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  replied. 
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"  A  confiding  woman's  affections  are  not 
to  be  trifled  with/'  I  said,  in  a  firmer 
voice. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  her  since  I  have 
been  in  BalHna." 

"  Then  write  to-night.  I  entreat  you  to 
do  so." 

"  I  cannot.  I  am  no  hypocrite."  And 
after  a  pause  he  continued,  "  She  has  a 
brother,  and  he  will  call  me  out.  He  is 
the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the  world — 
and  this  is  the  worst  of  it.  I  cannot 
lift  my  hand  against  him,  nor  can  I  refuse 
him  satisfaction." 

"  What  is  her  Christian  name?"  said  I ; 
''  I  ask  no  more." 

"  lyucy,"  he  replied.  "  Did  you  see  me 
start,  and  look  at  some  letters  on  a  tree 
just  now ;  ly.  U. — I  thought  it  was  her 
name." 

''  Well — you  must  go  at  once  and  write 
to  lyUcy.  And  tell  me  that  you  have 
done  so  when  next  I  see  you;"  and  so 
we  parted. 

Well  then,  thought  I,  I  must  awaken 
from    this    dream,   this    deep,   entrancing 
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dream! — It  is  nothing  more  after  all. 
But  how  sad  the  awakening.  Yet  I 
can  still  be  his  friend,  and  use  all  my 
influence  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path. 
So  thought  I,  and  I  had  sufficient  reliance 
on  my  own  resolution  then. 

The  next  morning  my  first  question  was : 
''  Have  you  written  ?  " 

"  No — I  had  another  letter  from  her  last 
night." 

We  were  both  gloomy  and  silent  during 
the  da3^  Up  to  the  present  time  I  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  myself. 
His  conduct,  certainly,  had  not  been 
justifiable,  either  towards  Lucy  or  myself. 
But  into  this  I  did  not  look  too  closely. 
I  ought  at  this  time  to  have  broken  off  all 
connection  with  him.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Tired  of  the  simple  negative  I  always 
received  in  answer  to  my  question,  I  ceased 
to  enquire  if  he  had  written.  The  name 
of  lyUcy  was  no  longer  mentioned,  and, 
at  length,  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Now  this 
was  decidedly  wrong,  on  my  part  as  well  as 
his.  We  were  still  as  much  together  as  ever, 
but  our  intercourse  was  never  a  cheerful  one. 
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I  was,  one  day,  expressing  my  admiration 
of  Burns'  Poems,  regretting  that  I  did  not 
know  where  to  get  a  copy. 

*'  If  there  is  one  in  the  town/'  said  he, 
"  you  shall  have  it  before  long." 

He  had  been  talking  lately  of  the  necessity 
he  was  under  to  go  away  soon  and  look 
into  his  affairs.  It  was  now  fixed  that 
he  was  to  go  immediately.  The  next 
morning  early  his  servant  brought  a  small 
parcel  to  Ardnaree,  addressed  to  "  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Tressady,"  which  on 
opening  I  found  to  contain  a  copy  of 
Burns'  Poems.  The  book  opened  of  itself, 
as  if  bent  back  for  the  purpose,  to  those 
lines  beginning,  "  From  thee,  Eliza,  must 
I  go ;  "  and  the  last  words  he  said  that 
evening  on  taking  leave  were  a  whispered 
''  Goodbye  my  little  girl :  keep  a  corner 
for  me  in  your  heart."  His  little  girl ! — 
how  very  sweet  that  seemed  to  me.  I  might 
say  here  with  perfect  truth,  "  I  lived  a 
month,  and  that  was  May."  All  the  rest 
of  my  days,  in  comparison,  were  mere 
existence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Which  introduces  the  future  Historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War. 

Before  Captain  Barker  left  Ballina,  we  had 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  several  officers  of 
the  lyine,  who  were  come  to  receive 
volunteers,  as  men  were  now  much  wanted 
for  actual  service. 

Among  these  was  Captain  William 
Napier,  a  young  man  whose  family  and 
connections  were  well  known,  and  their 
fame  for  gallantry  as  well ;  and  this  youth 
was  reported  not  to  be  at  all  behindhand 
in  this  respect. 

He  had  requested  to  be  introduced ; 
but  from  hearing  this  I  declined.  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  we  met  him,  and 
I  daresay  I  looked  very  dignified  and 
severe,  for  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
thought  me  very  cross -looking.  He  was 
determined^  however,  to  get  acquainted  with 
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US,  and  in  a  short  time  he  accomplished 
his  object. 

I  little  thought  as  I  shook  hands  with 
him  for  the  first  time  that  here  was  the 
future  Historian  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde. 

There  never  was  a  person  so  different 
from  what  we  expected  to  find  him  than 
Captain  Napier.  He  was  simple,  frank, 
and  truthful  in  his  manner,  and  from  the 
first  more  like  a  brother  to  us  than  a 
stranger  ;  freely  telling  us  our  faults.  He 
soon  came  to  spend  the  entire  of  his 
mornings  with  us,  reading  either  to  himself 
or  to  us,  and  sketching  anatomical  figures 
with  his  pencil.  My  father  and  mother 
soon  came,  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to 
like  him,  albeit  no  friends  to  the  scarlet 
coat. 

One  morning  as  he  was  reading  to 
himself,  at  our  work-table,  he  looked  up 
all  at  once,  and  said :  "I  say,  girls,  which 
of  you  two  is  Barker  in  love  with  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  he  was  in  love 
with  either  ?  "  said  Dorothy. 

"  The  day  before  he  left,"    replied  he, 
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''  I  was  standing  on  the  bridge  with  him, 
and  he  pointed  out  this  house,  saying 
that  some  charming  EngHsh  girls  hved 
there,  one  of  them  quite  beautiful.  I  looked 
in  his  face,  and  never  saw  a  man  blush 
more  than  he  did." 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  was  blushing 
just  as  much,  for  Dorothy  replied,  "  It 
must  be  Molly,  I  suppose."  I  could  see 
that  her  vanity  w^ould  willingly  have 
appropriated  the  blush  as  well  as  the 
praise,  but  this  I  could  not  give  up  to  her. 
I  according^  wrote  some  verses  claiming 
the  blush  as  my  property.  I  showed  her 
the  lines,  and  she  began  to  read  them  out 
in  mock  heroic,  and  that  in  Captain  Napier's 
presence,  too. 

My  writing  was  never  very  legible.  She 
read  "  yonder  green  "  as  "  gander  green," 
and  began  to  laugh.  The  green  gander 
was  too  much  for  me.  I  snatched  the 
paper  from  her  hand  and  determined  to 
bury  every  thought  deep  in  my  own  heart. 
Certainly  not  one  of  my  family  understood 
me  then.  If  then,  and  still  more,  a  little 
afterwards,  anyone  had  shown  the  sHghtest 
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delicacy  of  feeling  for  me  what  a  difference 
it  would  have  made  in  my  entire  life. 

Dorothy  was  perhaps  too  young,  and 
too  much  flattered  and  admired,  to  think 
of  much  else  but  herself,  and  mother  noticed 
nothing.  Captain  Napier  used  to  say  that 
he  liked  my  mother  so  much  for  her 
simplicity.  She  was  no  manoeuvring 
mamma  to  a  certainty. 

He  would  say  :  "  I  love  you  both,  girls  ; 
but  I  am  not  in  love  with  either  of  you." 

I  think  of  the  two  Dorothy  was  his 
favourite,  or  rather,  his  pet.  He  used  to 
have  nicknames  for  both  of  us,  and  I 
could  only  prevent  him  from  calling  me 
mine  by  addressing  him  as  "  Paddy 
Napper "  in  return.  This  he  did  not  at 
all  like. 

I  think  he  preferred  talking  to  me,  and 
he  once  said,  jokingly,  "  I  admire  your 
sister,  but  I  love  you."  I  understood  him 
very  well,  and  always  conversed  with  him 
with  perfect  freedom.  "  These  people  here 
are  so  stupid,"  said  he  to  me  one  day, 
"  they  don't  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
hear  it.     Let  you  and  I  make  a  bargain ; 
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you  laugh  at  my  witty  saying,  and  I'll 
laugh  at  yours,  and  that  will  set  all  the 
rest  going.  They  will  be  sure  to  think  it 
must  be  something  clever  if  either  you  or 
I  laugh  at  it.  I  said  a  good  thing  this 
morning,  but  no  one  understood  it." 

I  begged  him  to  repeat  it  to  me,  and 
that  I  would  try  to  laugh. 

"  There  has  been  a  conspiracy  laid  to 
get  some  of  my  recruits  from  me.  I  was 
taxing  an  officer  with  it.  'I  am  only  a 
spoke  in  that  wheel,'  said  he ;  'I  am  glad 
to  hear,'  I  replied,  '  that  you  are  not  the 
knave  (nave)  of  it.'  " 

I,  of  course,  applauded. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Bay  ley  in  the  Munster 
Regiment,  who,  with  the  principal,  and 
the  other  second,  had  been  obliged  to  hide 
themselves  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  duel 
that  had  been  fought  at  Castlebar.  They 
had  again  joined  the  regiment,  and  had 
been  encamped  with  a  small  detachment 
at  Esky.  Mr.  Bay  ley  was  now  at  Ballina. 
He  was  bald  and  presuming,  and  obtruded 
his  attentions  on  me  more  than  I  liked. 

We  were  taking  suj)per  one  night  at  Mrs. 
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Jones',  and  Bayley  was  sitting  next  me. 
Ellwood  had  just  been  accusing  him  of 
having  flirted  desperately  at  Esky  with 
some  Miss  Parke.  He  was  now  annoying 
me  terribly,  calling  me  "dear"  two  or 
three  times.  "  I  wish  you  would  keep 
your  deer  for  your  park,"  said  I.  Captain 
Napier  was  sitting  opposite,  and  thought 
this,  no  doubt,  a  fair  opportunity  for 
redeeming  his  pledge.  He  jumped  up, 
seized  both  my  hands,  and  said,  "  I  thank 
you  for  that." 

I  must  do  justice  to  the  youth  of  one 
who  is  now  a  well-known  public  character, 
and  who  has  been  thought  captious  and 
tyrannical  in  power.  His  heart  at  this  time 
was  as  gentle  as  a  woman's. 

I  well  remember  walking  with  him  and 
Bayley  one  day,  when  the  latter  said, 
picking  up  a  stone,  "  What  will  you  bet 
me  that  I  do  not  hit  that  cat  on  the  wall  ?  " 
"I'll  hit  it  first,  for  a  trifle,"  said  Captain 
Napier,  at  the  same  moment  throwing  a 
stone  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  frighten  the 
cat  from  her  perch  without  hurting  her. 

He  and  my  brother  Jack  had  been  greatly 
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interested  in  a  galvanic  battery  they  had 
been  making.  It  was  now  ready  to  try 
experiments  with.  One  morning  Jack  told 
Captain  Napier  that  he  had  a  mouse 
imprisoned  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as 
he  left  the  room  Captain  Napier  began, 
''  I  am  so  fond  of  little  mice  ! — they  are 
such  beautifully  formed  little  creatures. 
Don't  you  love  mice  ?  I  wish  one  of  you 
girls  would  go  and  just  lift  up  the  flower 
pot  a  little  way."  The  little  mouse  of 
course,  was  soon  set  free.  On  Jack's 
wondering  what  could  have  become  of  it, 
I  said:  "  Perhaps  it  crope  out."  "  Crept, 
you  mean,"  said  Captain  Napier. 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  during  one  of 
my  brother's  occasional  absences,  and  my 
mother  was  rather  unwilling  for  us  to  go 
without  him.  Captain  Napier  persuaded 
her  till  she  gave  her  consent,  pledging  him- 
self to  be  our  brother  for  the  night,  and  to 
take  as  much  care  of  us  as  Jack  could.  We 
were  to  be  of  Mrs.  Jones'  party,  and  to 
take  supper  with  her  afterwards. 

And  fully  did  he  redeem  his  pledge. 
We  were  to  dance  with  him  in   rotation 
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all  the  evening,  unless  we  found  a  more 
agreeable  partner.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
was  that  he  did  not  take  supper  with  us. 
This  might  have  been  before  Mrs.  Jones 
knew  him.  He  accompanied  us  to  her 
door  in  our  car,  and  we  afterwards  learnt 
that  he  walked  up  and  down  before  the 
house  till  he  thought  it  time  for  us  to  go 
home ;  then  he  went  to  Ardnaree  to  hurry- 
Andy  with  the  car,  and  finally  followed  us 
home  and  saw  us  safely  shut  into  the  house, 
and  our  escort  (Bayley  was  one)  shut  out, 
before  he  sought  his  own  bed.  When 
we  learnt  all  this,  we  were  terribly  vexed 
that  he  should  have  kept  so  cold  a  watch 
at  such  a  time. 

Napoleon  was  my  hero,  much  to  my 
family's  annoyance.  One  evening  my 
mother  thought  to  enlist  Captain  Napier 
on  her  side.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  she 
to  him,  "  that  Molly  won't  believe  a  word 
against  Bonaparte  ?  She  denies  that  he 
could  have  ordered  his  own  wounded  to 
be  poisoned."  ''Is  that  true?"  said  he, 
turning  to  me.  "Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose,"    I   replied,   "  that   he   would   be 
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such  an  object  of  devotion  and  love 
to  his  army,  if  he  could  be  guilty  of 
cruelty  to  them  at  such  a  time."  He 
seized  both  my  hands  and  shook  them 
heartily.  "  I  honour  you/'  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  honour  you  from  my  heart !  "  I  shall 
never  forget  my  poor  mother's  look  of 
blank  amazement. 

He  told  me  that  his  father  was  present 
when  the  subject  was  first  mentioned,  by, 
I  think,  a  French  officer  in  Egypt.  That 
everyone  understood  it  as  a  hoax,  except 
the  hoaxee,  a  young  English  officer.  But 
Napoleon  himself  has  since  admitted  that 
the  question  was  discussed  with  his 
physician  as  to  the  humanity  of  thus 
disposing  of  those  that  could  not  be 
removed,  those  who  were  actually  dying, 
rather  than  let  them  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  I  found  that  Captain 
Napier  was  as  great  an  admirer  of  the 
hero  as  I  was. 

At  this  time  he  was  very  impatient  of 
inactivity,  and  often  declared  that  if  his 
regiment,  the  43rd  lyight  Infantry,  was 
not  soon  in  actual  service,  he  would  throw 
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Up  his  commission  and  go  out  to  South 
America  to  join  Miranda. 

He  used  to  lament  that  he  had  been 
made  captain  at  once,  and  not  gained  his 
steps. 

Not  long  after  this  he  had  fighting  enough 
in  the  Peninsular,  and  he  will  carry  many 
French  bullets  to  his  grave.  The  laceration 
and  irritation  caused  to  his  nerves  by  these — • 
may  they  not  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
turbulence  he  has  shown  ?  I  should  like 
to  do  more  public  justice  to  his  character, 
as  I  know  it,  if  I  could. 

As  to  his  books ;  is  he  not  acknowledged 
as  a  military  historian  to  be  incomparably 
the  greatest  of  all  English  writers. 

He  was  no  admirer  of  Wolfe  Tone ;  but 
thought  better  of  his  cousin,  lyord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  We  used  to  have  our  little 
disputes  on  politics  and  religion,  and  many 
fierce  discussions  on  the  past  history  of 
Ireland. 

But  to  find  out  the  true  history  of  those 
stormy  days  seems  to  the  stranger  some- 
what difficult,  as  all  the  writers  appear  to 
be  on  the  winning  side.      It  seems  to  me. 
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however,  that  the  past  history  of  Ireland 
should  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  oppressed,  and  not  of  the  oppressor, 
who  generally  views  the  situation  through 
orange-coloured  spectacles  and  with  a 
Protestant  ascendancy  squint. 

Captain  Napier  was  a  great  admirer  of 
another  of  his  cousins,  Charles  James  Fox, 
then  lately  deceased.  I  remember  him 
bringing  me  some  verses  he  had  written 
to  his  memory ;  real  poetry,  but  deficient 
in  rhythm. 

I  endeavoured  to  correct  the  measure, 
but  this  did  not  please  him,  and  he  said 
that  he  could  do  it  for  himself. 

I  had  many  scraps  of  his  poetry  written 
over  pencil  sketches  of  legs  and  arms  and 
muscles,  but  they  were  all  stolen  from 
me — by  Dorothy,  I  believe. 

He  offered  to  teach  me  anatomy,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  One  day  he  had 
the  encyclopaedia  open  on  the  table  and 
was  looking  for  some  muscle  in  the  arm, 
the  use  of  which  he  had  been  explaining 
to  me.  "  Here  is  the  very  thing,"  said 
he  ;    "  come  and  see." 
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He  had  some  human  figures  open  before 
him,  and  I  looked  on  whilst  he  showed  me 
what  he  wished.  At  this  moment  Jack 
came  to  see  what  we  were  looking  at,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Captain  Napier 
looked  in  his  face  enquiringly,  and  turned 
over  the  leaf.  I  could  willingly  have 
given  Jack  a  box  on  the  ear. 

We  once  took  a  long  walk  together 
through  a  narrow  pass  that  took  its  name 
from  a  bloody  battle  which,  tradition  said, 
had  once  been  fought  there.  He  enter- 
tained me  all  the  way,  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  conduct  an  attack  and 
defence ;  much  to  my  edification.  He 
was  very  expert  at  all  athletic  exercises, 
and  so  was  Bayley.  They  used  to  select 
some  of  the  most  promising  privates  to 
contend  with  them  in  leaping,  etc., 
rewarding  the  victor  with  a  noggin  of 
whiskey. 

He  often  spoke  to  me  about  his  family, 
and  gave  me  the  history  of  his  mother, 
Lady  Sarah.  I  well  remember  his  showing 
me  some  of  her  letters  that  I  might  see 
what  a  beautiful  hand  she  wrote :    and  his 
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saying  that  though  more  than  sixty,  her 
cheeks  still  retained  the  down  and  bloom 
of  the  peach.  He  told  me  of  his  birth- 
place, Celbridge,  Co.  Dublin,  and  gave  me 
many  recollections  of  his  boyhood's  days. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  companies 
of  the  Munster  Regiment  encamped  at 
Esky,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Maurice. 

One  day  when  out  walking  with  Jack  we 
passed  near  this  little  camp  and  were  seen, 
and  Jack  was  dragged  to  the  mess-room. 

Captain  Napier  came  out  and  tried  to 
prevail  on  me  to  join  them ;  or  if  I  would 
not  do  that,  to  come  to  his  marquee,  and 
have  some  refreshment  sent  to  me.  But 
I  steadily  declined,  and  sat  in  the  open 
car  for  more  than  an  hour. 

On  returning  that  evening  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  visit  my  dear  little  thorn-tree, 
which  I  had  neglected  for  some  days. 

It  had  put  out  a  new  pair  of  leaves,  but 
it  never  throve  well.  Who  planted  the 
thorn  was  no  secret.  Its  significance  was 
between  ourselves. 

One  day  Beata  I^angly  was  with  me  in 
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the  garden.  "  I^et  us  go,"  said  she,  "  and 
look  at  your  tree."  We  were  thus  engaged 
when  the  officer  Bay  ley  came  into  the 
arbour.  "  What  is  that  you  are  looking 
at  ?  "  said  he.  "  Oh,  it  is  Captain  Barker's 
tree  "  Beata  replied.  "  What  nonsense  !  " 
he  exclaimed  ;  and  seizing  on  my  cherished 
plant,  drew  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  threw 
it  among  the  moss.  I  kept  down  my 
indignation  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  I  had 
marked  where  it  fell,  and  when  not 
observed,  continued  with  my  foot,  to 
cover  it  with  moss.  The  first  moment 
I  was  at  liberty  I  returned  to  the  garden, 
with  a  cup  of  water,  and  replanted  the  tree. 
But  the  charm  was  broken.  It  was  no 
longer  his  hand  that  had  done  it.  It  had 
been  profaned  by  that  odious  Bayley's. 
However,  it  did  not  die. 

There  had  been  two  of  Captain  Barker's 
''  establishment "  that  were  great  pets  of 
mine.  His  horse.  Black  Bess,  and  his  dog, 
Judy. 

My  intercourse  with  Black  Bess  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  little  caressing  about  the 
neck  and  nose  and  an  occasional  crust  of 
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bread.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Judy. 
She  had  so  often  accompanied  her  master 
that,  I  suppose,  she  thought  she  might  as 
well  save  herself  the  walk,  so  she  altogether 
took  up  her  abode  at  Ardnaree.  The 
kitchen  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  preference,  but  she  always  passed 
the  night  on  the  carpet  by  my  bedside, 
and  her  master  had  had  some  difficulty 
in  coaxing  her  away  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure. 

It  was  now  some  two  or  three  months 
since  that.  I  was  sitting  up  for  Jack,  who 
had  dined  in  Ballina.  He  came  home 
rather  late.  He  held  the  parlour  door 
open  for  an  instant,  looking  back,  when 
in  bounced  Judy,  and  placing  her  fore- 
paws  on  my  lap,  began  licking  my  face ; 
and  testifying  her  joy  with  every  possible 
demonstration.  Jack  had  found  her  lying 
at  the  front  door.  She  had  come  to 
announce  her  master's  return.  The  next 
morning  it  was  raining  in  torrents,  yet 
I  watched  every  umbrella  that  appeared 
on  the  bridge ;    but  he  did  not  come. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth. 

About  noon  Captain  Napier,  who  never 
failed,  made  his  appearance.  His  first 
words  were  :  "  Where  is  Barker  ?  I  thought 
I  should  have  found  him  here." 

This  annoyed  me  exceedingly. 

The  whole  day  passed,  and  still  he  did 
not  appear.  The  next  morning,  not  later 
than  ten,  he  came  in  with  Captain  Napier 
and  another.  He  rushed  past  them  and 
seized  both  my  hands  with  great  warmth. 
He  was  looking  handsomer  than  I  had  ever 
seen  him.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  had 
not  long  recovered  from  a  bad  fever,  and, 
must  I  say  it,  wore  a  wig  !  This  he  had 
now  discarded,  and  his  own  hair  was 
clustering  in  soft  chestnut  curls  round  his 
white  forehead.  He  looked,  too,  so  cheerful 
and  animated. 

When    we    were    all    seated    round    the 
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work-table,  he  asked  how  the  garden  was 
flourishing. 

''  Quite  well." 

"  And  the  trees  ?  " 

''  Much  as  you  left  them." 

Then  in  a  half -whisper,  "  and  the  tree  ?  " 

It  must  have  been  the  "  mother  of 
mischief"  that  made  me  think  of  his  not 
coming  to  see  me  before,  and  put  it  into 
my  head  to  say,  "  I  don't  know — I  have 
not  seen  it  for  some  time."  We  read  of 
these  things  in  novels,  and  think  them 
unnatural  and  absurd.  He  coloured  highly 
and  looked  greatly  mortified,  and  without 
saying  scarcely  another  word,  took  his 
leave. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  for  many 
days.  The  next  time  we  met,  I  was  going 
for  a  walk  with  Beata  I^angty  and  some  of 
the  Jones'.  There  was  a  knot  of  officers 
standing  near  the  door  when  we  came  out. 
They  immediately  joined  us,  all  but  he. 
As  he  was  drawing  back,  Beata  said, 
'/Won't  you  join  us.  Captain  Barker?" 
He  said  not  a  word,  but  walked  on  by  my 
side. 
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By  the  time  we  had  reached  that  very 
spot  where  first  our  acquaintance  had 
commenced,  we  were  left  alone.  We 
walked  on,  still  in  silence. 

To  break  the  spell,  I  remarked,  "  that 
beech  is  a  very  fine  tree." 

"  There  is  but  one  tree  that  interests 
me,  and  that  one  Miss  Tressady  has  suffered 
to  die  from  neglect,"  he  replied. 

"  Who  told  you  it  was  dead?"  said  I. 

"  You,  yourself." 

"  How  was  it  that  a  whole  day  passed 
after  3^our  return  without  your  coming  to 
Ardnaree  ?  " 

"  I  was  very  ill  in  bed  all  that  day. 
I  had  a  detachment  of  men  under  my 
charge,  and  was  obliged  to  ride  slowly  in 
all  the  heavy  rain.  I  could  scarcely  move 
the  next  morning." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  I  answered  you  so 
cavalierly  about  the  tree.  It  is  still  alive, 
though  it  has  been  in  great  peril."  I  then 
told  him  of  Bayley's  impertinence. 

"  Damn  him  !  "  said  he.  The  only  time 
I  ever  heard  him  swear.  But  I  do  not 
know    how    it    was,    our    intercourse    was 
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never  again  so  cordial  as  it  had  been, 
though  we  had  again  our  interviews  in  the 
garden,  and  our  iete-a-tete  walks. 

He  was  very  captious,  too,  at  times. 
One  evening,  as  we  were  walking  to  and 
fro  in  the  front  of  the  house,  my  eyes 
happened  to  fall  on  the  L-U.  on  the  tree, 
which  threw  me  into  a  reverie.  I  had 
not  been  attending  to  what  he  was  saying, 
and  answered  "  yes "  at  random,  to  his 
"  Don't  you  think  so?  " 

''  I  feared  as  much — I  now  find  you  are 
all  alike,"  said  he,  seemingly  much  hurt. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  exclaimed  I. 
"  I  confess  I  was  not  attending  to  what 
you  were  saying ;    will  you  repeat  it  ?  " 

"  Since  my  conversation  possesses  such 
small  interest  for  you,  I  will  no  longer 
intrude  on  your  time,"  said  he,  with  an 
offended  air,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
door,  took  leave  with  a  bow  only. 

The  next  morning  he  came,  as  usual, 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  saying 
when  my  inattention  offended  him. 

""  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  was  all 
he  would  say. 
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One  evening  I  went  to  drink  tea  at 
Nancy  Shield's  to  meet  Margaret  and 
Alec  Garrett.  They  were  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Irish  genus.  Brother  and  sister  to 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  to  whom  they  were  on  a 
visit.  We  knew  them  well,  for  they  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  at  Ballina.  Miss 
Shield's  windows  commanded  the  parade 
ground,  and  as  the  band  was  playing  we 
had  them  open.  Captain  Barker,  as  usual, 
came  to  me  to  name  the  music,  and  got 
invited,  with  one  or  two  of  the  others, 
to  come  in  and  take  tea.  The  days  were 
now  shortening,  and  when  the  candles  were 
brought  in  we  commenced  a  game  of 
forfeits. 

Captain  Barker  had  to  redeem  one  of 
the  first.  He  was  to  take  a  candle  from 
the  candlestick  and  place  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  lady  he  loved  best,  and  then  kiss 
the  candlestick.  He  took  the  candle  with 
the  socket  and  placed  it  in  my  hand,  and 
then  looked  in  my  face  with  a  comical 
expression  that  seemed  to  say  "  may  I 
dare  ?  "  which  showed  plainly  that  he 
understood  the  trick.       I   lifted  the   arm 
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that  held  the  candle  as  a  shield  to  my  face. 
He  took  it  in  both  his  hands  and  pressed 
it  with  his  lips.  The  grace  and  delicacy 
of  the  action  was  much  admired.  The 
latter  quality  not  being  very  abundant  in 
Irish  society  in  these  days. 

It  became  the  order  of  the  evening  for 
the  ladies  to  present  their  hands  to  redeem 
their  lips,  and  the  young  men  accepted  the 
substitute.  Nancy  Shield  kept  whispering 
in  my  ear  praises  of  the  very  charming 
young  man  to  whom  everyone  supposed 
that  I  was  engaged.  I  could  not  but  feel 
in  the  midst  of  this  public  manifestation 
on  his  part,  how  very  slight  was  the  tie 
by  which  I  held  him. 

The  company  to  which  he  was  attached 
was  now  ordered  to  relieve  one  at  the 
camp  at  Esky. 

On  his  last  return  he  had  brought  between 
twenty  and  thirty  volumes  of  the  British 
classics  for  my  use. 

These  books,  among  which  was  a  good 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  Judy,  who  was 
left  with  me,  were  all  I  had  to  console  me 
for  his  absence. 
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He  used  to  ride  over  about  once  a  week, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  then  we  were 
scarcely  ever  alone. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  before  he  went 
to  Esky,  that  one  morning  Captain  Barker 
on  Black  Bess,  accompanied  by  Ellwood 
on  a  pony,  rode  up  to  the  open  window 
where  Dorothy  and  I  were  sitting  with 
Captain  Napier.  Dorothy  was  very  fond 
of  riding,  and  rode  well  on  a  gentleman's 
saddle  as  well  as  a  lady's.  She  began 
patting  Black  Bess,  and  asked  if  she  were 
gentle.  She  required  but  little  persuasion 
to  be  placed  on  her  back ;  and  rode  off 
with  Ellwood,  up  the  lane  behind  the  house. 
I  put  on  my  bonnet  to  follow  with  the 
two  gentlemen. 

We  thought  to  meet  the  riders  by  crossing 
a  large  field  in  which  were  several  tramj)- 
cochs  of  hay.  I  suppose  Captain  Napier 
thought  himself  in  the  way,  for  he  sprang 
upon  one  of  these  high  cocks  and  sitting 
astride  upon  it,  amused  himself  by  trying 
how  far  he  could  throw  a  moat  of  the 
course  hay. 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  relate  a  most 
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foolish  dream  I  had  had  the  night  before 
to  Captain  Barker.  All  I  remember  of  it 
is  that  it  seemed  to  excite  great  interest 
in  my  companion,  and  that  he  questioned, 
and  cross- questioned  me  on  the  subject 
till  I  fear  that  he  had  elicited  more  than  I 
wished  to  tell  him. 

We  were  roused  by  a  loud  laugh ;  and 
looking  up,  I  blushed  with  confusion,  for 
there  was  Ellwood  and  Dorothy  right  beside 
us,  and  Captain  Napier,  still  astride  of  the 
tramp-cock,  smiling  and  throwing  his  light 
javelins. 

That  very  day  my  mother,  for  the  first 
time,  took  it  into  her  head  to  forbid  any 
further  intercourse  with  the  officers. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  then,"  said  I ;  "  for 
I  have  asked  them  all  to  come  to  tea  this 
evening? " 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  determined 
not  to  make  my  appearance."  Such  was 
her  simplicity,  and  she  left  the  room  to  attend 
to  her  sewing.  But  my  mother  thought 
more  about  the  shirts  that  wanted  mending, 
than  the  hearts  that  wanted  tending. 

But  I  must   now  turn   to   a  somewhat 
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later  period.  One  morning  Captain  Barker 
rode  over  from  the  camp.  He  came  to  say 
that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
again  visiting  the  County  Waterford  on 
urgent  business.  I  asked  him  what  I  was 
to  do  with  his  books. 

"  Keep  them  till  I   return/'    said  he. 

"  But  suppose  you  should  never  return  ?  " 

He  sighed  deeply,  but  said  nothing. 

Then,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I  want  to 
know,"  said  he,  "  if  you  intend  going  to 
the  ball  next  week  ?  If  you  do,  I  shall 
ride  over,  but  not  otherwise." 

I  told  him  that  I  believed  we  should  go. 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
arrange  so  as  not  to  return  again  to  Esky 
when  I  come."  He  made  his  appearance 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  ball,  but  did 
not,  as  usual,  engage  me  for  the  first  set. 
But  this  I  did  not  think  about  much. 
I  was  very  particular  with  my  dress  that 
evening.  My  gown  was  a  very  delicate 
sprigged  India  muslin  over  a  bodice  of 
blue  satin.  It  sat  beautifully  about  the 
waist.  I  also  had  a  blue  wreath  round 
the    bows    of    my    hair.       I    was    quite 
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celebrated  for  dressing  my  own  and  my 
sister's  hair. 

We  were  to  be  of  Mrs.  Jones'  party ; 
but  Jack  must  have  been  from  home,  for 
I  remember  Captain  Napier  played  brother. 

The  ball  that  night  was  held  in  the  linen 
hall.  We  used  to  have  queer  ball-rooms. 
There  was  only  a  small  entrance  where  we 
left  our  wrappings. 

The  Colonel  advanced  and  took  my  hand 
to  lead  me  up  the  room.  He  engaged  me 
to  open  the  ball  with  him.  To  enter 
gracefully,  of  course,  I  had  dropped  my 
long  train.  Dorothy  was  just  behind, 
staring  about  I  suppose,  for  she  put  her 
foot  on  it,  and  crack  it  all  went  out  of  the 
waist  behind.  I  gathered  my  dress  up 
in  my  hand,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  on 
reaching  Mrs.  Jones,  begged  her  to  put  a 
few  pins  in  it. 

"  How  did  this  happen  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Dorothy  trod  on  it,"  I  answered. 

"  Did  not  you  long  to  turn  round  and  to 
smack  her  face  ?  "  was  her  reply. 

On  taking  my  place  in  the  dance,  I  looked 
to  see  who  was  Captain  Barker's  partner. 
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It  was  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  from  whom 
I  knew  he  had  received  great  attention  at 
Esky.  No  longer  young,  and  very  plain.  I 
was  quite  satisfied,  and  notwithstanding  my 
torn  dress,  led  off  with  the  Colonel  to  the 
music  of  the  full  band  in  great  triumph. 

After  that  set,  I  looked  another  way 
when  I  thought  anyone  was  going  to  ask 
me  to  dance,  until  I  saw  Captain  Barker 
lead  out  Margaret  Garrett.  Then  I  felt 
jealous  and  angry,  and  stood  up  with  the 
first  that  offered.  He  only  asked  me  once 
that  evening,  and  after  the  first  dance 
affected  to  believe  the  set  was  over.  In 
short,  his  neglect  was  evidently  studied, 
and  his  attentions  to  Margaret  Garrett 
most  marked.  When  we  went  away. 
Captain  Napier  attended  to  Dorothy ;  and 
when  he  had  placed  her  in  the  car  looked 
round,  and  seeing  me  following  alone, 
said,  "  I  thought  Barker  had  been  attending 
to  you."  I  had  seen  him  hovering  about 
the  door,  watching  us ;  and  Margaret 
Garrett  go  away  without  receiving  any 
more  attention  from  him  than  I  had  myself. 

When  we  got  home  Captain  Napier  went 
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in  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  We  were 
no  sooner  seated  than  Dorothy  began  to 
remark  on  the  attention  that  Captain 
Barker  had  paid  to  Margaret  Garrett. 
"  That  is  no  proof  of  preference,"  said 
Captain  Napier ;  "all  young  men  are  vain 
enough  to  like  to  dance  with  the  finest 
girls  in  the  room.  Do  you  think  that 
because  I  might  prefer  dancing  with  you, 
that  I  like  you  better  than  your  sister  ? 
If  you  do,  you  are  quite  mistaken." 

The  sugar  was  all  used,  and  I  was  glad 
of  the  excuse  for  leaving  the  room,  and 
I  heard  him  say,  as  I  was  closing  the  door, 
"  How  can  you  be  so  unfeeHng  ?  " 

I  wish  servants  were  not  to  be  trusted 
with  groceries  in  these  days.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  break  some  sugar,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  some  httle  vent  to  my 
irritation  to  do  this  very  energetically. 
I  know  that  Captain  Napier  came  to  remind 
me  that  the  family  were  asleep.  I  must 
do  him  justice  though  at  my  own  expense. 

We  were  to  lose  our  excellent  young 
friend  in  a  few  days.  He  and  Mr.  Jones 
were  to  travel  together. 
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What  a  wretched  night  that  was ! — 
but  worse  was  to  come. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  large  party 
was  seen  approaching  the  house,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  of  the  Jones',  Captain 
Napier,  Captain  Barker,  one  or  two  more 
red-coats,  and  Beata  Langly.  The  latter 
hastened  on  before,  and  begged  me  to 
let  her  speak  to  me  in  private  before  I 
joined  the  others,  as  she  had  something 
very  important  to  tell  me.  I  took  her 
into  a  bedroom. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  strange  question.  Are  you  actually 
engaged  to  Captain  Barker  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  am  not,"  I  replied. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  said 
she  ;  "  now  you  must  give  me  your  solemn 
promise  not  to  reveal  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  to  anyone,  and  above  all  not 
to  him." 

I  hesitated. 

She  assured  me  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  I  should  know  it,  so  I 
gave  the  promise  required. 
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"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  strange 
question.      Do  you  often  write  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  never  wrote  a  line  to  him  in  my  life." 

"  Then  he  is  a  base  contemptible  villain!  " 
said  she.  She  then  told  me  that  he  had 
shown  letters  to  his  brother  officers  signed 
with  my  name^  and  had  left  such  letters 
lying  about  his  rooms.  That  he  had  more 
than  once,  written  my  name  in  the  Orderly- 
book  for  the  parole  or  countersign.  That 
the  day  he  had  accompanied  the  Miss 
Carrs  to  Moyn  Abbey  he  had  made  strong 
love  to  the  youngest,  a  mere  child,  and 
that  he  had  escorted  them  halfway  to 
Castlebar  on  their  return  home ;  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

At  any  other  time,  perhaps,  I  should 
have  exercised  my  judgment,  for  I  might 
have  remembered  that  the  last  item  must 
have  been  false,  for  the  whole  of  that  day 
he  was  visible  and  unmistakably  before 
my  eyes,  and  that  might  have  thrown  a 
reasonable  doubt  on  the  rest ;  but  since 
the  events  of  the  last  evening  I  had  quite 
made  up  my  mind  to  show  him  as  much 
indifference  as  I  possibly  could.       This  I 
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told  Beata,  but  she  pretended  to  doubt 
my  resolution.  I  had  no  time  for  reflection. 
The  party  was  waiting  for  us  to  join  them 
in  a  walk. 

The  moment  we  came  out  to  them, 
Captain  Barker  said,  in  his  usual  low,  soft 
tones,  when  he  spoke  to  me :  "I  must 
leave  you  to-morrow." 

I  took  the  corner  of  my  scarf,  and  like 
the  country  girl  in  the  play,  pretending 
to  wipe  my  eyes,  exclaimed:  "You'll 
break  my  heart,  you  will !  "  I  shall  never 
forget  his  look  of  blank  astonishment. 
All  the  rest  of  the  party  laughed  out,  and 
I  joined  them.  Beat  a  lyangly  applauded 
me  in  a  whisper.  I  had  now,  not  only  to 
undeceive  him  but  the  rest  of  the  world, 
our  little  world,  if  I  could.  It  was  a  cruel 
position  that  I  was  in. 

He  walked  by  my  side,  as  usual ;  but 
I  addressed  anyone  else  in  preference, 
still  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  wild 
spirits.  There  was  a  small  wood,  by  the 
side  of  the  bog,  that  hung  on  the  side  of 
a  hill.  On  coming  out  of  it  on  the  top 
there  was  a  steep  declivity  down  a  green 
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field.  Jack  seized  the  hand  of  Sidney 
Jones  and  ran  down.  Captain  Barker 
took  hold  of  my  arm  with  a  firm  grasp 
and  raced  after  them.  I  really  thought 
we  should  have  been  knocked  to  pieces 
at  the  bottom,  but  our  velocity  saved  us. 
Not  so  poor  Sidney.  She  fell,  and  was 
taken  up  insensible. 

This  sobered  us  all.  She  soon,  however, 
recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  back  to  the 
house,  where  she  was  made  lie  down. 
The  party  was  asked  to  come  to  tea,  to 
see  how  the  young  lady  then  would  be. 
Captain  Barker  declined. 

"  If  you  will  come,"  said  I,  "  I  will  send 
to  invite  Margaret  Garrett." 

"  No — he  must  prepare  for  his  journey." 

Beat  a  Langly  and  the  Jones  girls  were 
prevented  from  coming.  The  gentlemen 
made  their  appearance,  and  Captain 
Barker  with  them.  I  again  set  up  my 
unnatural  mirth,  and  talked  to  everyone 
but  him,  though  he  still  kept  his  chair 
next  to  mine.  I  talked  across  him  to 
Captain  Napier,  and  pretended  to  make 
a  mystery  of  everything. 
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Captain  Barker  was  cross  and  captious. 
Scolded  poor  Judy  because  she  preferred 
my  side  to  his.  Said  she  was  like  others, 
deserting  old  friends  for  new.  And  after 
several  vain  attempts  to  induce  the  others 
to  accompany  him  took  himself  off. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Napier  made 
his  appearance,  as  usual.  He  and  I  were 
alone  at  the  table,  when  he  looked  up  from 
his  book  and  said :  "  Barker  is  very  ill 
to-day." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  anyone's  illness," 
I  replied ;  "  but  if  you  think  I  should  be 
particularly  interested  in  Captain  Barker 
I  can  only  say  there  is  not  a  person  in  the 
three  kingdoms  for  whom  I  have  a  more 
sovereign  contempt." 

"  Has  he  broken  fair  vows  of  constancy 
and  truth  ?  "  said  he  with  a  slight  smile. 
Someone  came  in,  and  no  more  was  said 
on  the  subject. 

Captain  Napier  spent  this,  his  last, 
evening  with  us,  and  talked  cheerfully, 
promising  to  come  back  with  a  big  wig 
and  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  be  our  doctor. 

We  were  all  very  sorry  to  part  with  him. 
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He,  too,  seemed  reluctant  to  say  goodbye. 
He  stood  with  his  cap  on,  twisting  it  round 
his  head,  and  saying :  "  Why  are  you  such 
good  sort  of  people."  He  promised  to 
write  to  Jack,  but  as  he  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Peninsular  he,  perhaps, 
forgot  it.  But  he  never  forgot  us.  Many 
years  after  he  and  I  met  in  Milson  Street, 
Bath,  and  immediately  recognised  each 
other.  He  walked  with  me  in  the  park 
for  about  half  an  hour,  recalling  old 
times  in  Ballina. 

My  sister  Dorothy  has  seen  more  of  him 
since ;  and  I  believe  to  this  day  the  great 
historian  is  still  her  beau  ideal  of  a  man. 

The  next  morning  Jack  knocked  at  my 
bedroom  door :  Captain  Barker  had  sent 
for  Judy.  Poor  Judy  ! — I  am  not  sure 
that  she  did  not  carry  off  some  of  my  tears 
on  her  shaggy  coat.  I  wondered  if  I  would 
ever  see  her  master  again. 

What  a  winter  it  was  that  followed  this  ! 
The  Thrashers  were  meeting  every  night 
in  great  force,  committing  depredations, 
executing  wild  justice,  and  performing 
many  acts  of  cruelty. 
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Yet  in  the  very  centre  of  these  outrages, 
I  have  often  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  half-dressed  myself,  and  wrapping 
a  cloak  round  me  walked  for  hours  in  the 
elm-grove.  Sometimes  the  thought  would 
enter  my  mind  that  I  might  be  seen  by 
some  of  these  nocturnal  prowlers,  or  what 
would  have  been  as  bad,  have  been  seen 
by  the  soldiers.  For  the  district  was 
now  proclaimed,  and  it  was  death,  no  less, 
to  be  seen  out  after  ten  o'clock,  unless 
properly  authorised. 

When  this  thought  came  across  me, 
with  the  recollection  that  there  was  no 
fence  to  keep  a  man  from  the  field,  I  have 
hurried  in  and  bolted  the  door  after  me ; 
sometimes  thinking  that  I  might  have 
bolted  in  an  enemy. 

My  sister  and  I  generally  slept  in  a  large 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  We  had  to 
pass  through  the  kitchen  to  go  to  it.  Just 
outside  the  kitchen  door  was  another 
which  led  to  the  elm-grove,  and  it  was 
through  this  door  that  I  used  to  go  in 
and  out  without  being  heard  by  anyone. 
In  this  way,  or  blearing  my  eyes  over  books 
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by  the  turf  fire,  were  half  my  nights  spent. 
my  days  were  listless,  my  appetite  gone ; 
yet  in  all  my  lonely  sorrow  no  one  ever 
came  to  comfort  me  and  say :  "  What 
aileth  thee ;  and  why  is  thy  heart  sore 
troubled  ?  " 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Doivn-hill  adventure. 

But  my  father  and  mother  had  cares  enough 
of  their  own,  of  a  more  serious  nature  than 
the  fancies  of  a  love-sick  girl.  I  knew  that 
my  father  was  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances, but  in  how  far,  or  in  what  way, 
I  did  not  know.  I  was  sure  that  both  he 
and  my  mother  were  unhappy  and  were 
always  thinking,  or  rather  dreaming  of 
some  improbable  way  to  relieve  themselves. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  most  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  mixing ;  and  I  will  now  just  name  the 
kind  of  studies  I  was  most  occupied  with, 
and  then  return  to  the  story  of  this  dismal 
winter. 

The  w^orks  which  I  read  were  not  the 
very  best  mental  food  for  me  at  this  time. 
The  books  I  still  had  of  Captain  Barker's 
were    very    healthy    ones    it    is    true,    but 
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besides  these  Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  and 
almost  all  Rousseau's  works  were  my 
favourite  reading.  St.  Pierre's  Studies  of 
Nature,  Werner's,  Kotzebue's  and  Schiller's 
Plays ;  Burns,  till  I  had  all  his  melancholy 
poems  by  heart.  I  think  that  it  must  have 
been  before  this  that  I  read  Paine' s  Age 
of  Reason.  These,  with  a  number  of 
dismal  novels,  such  as  Julia  de  Roubegnie, 
Delia,  etc.,  certainly  did  not  tend  to 
strengthen  my  mind. 

The  reading  of  these  novels  was  a  very 
different  experience  from  the  keen  joy  with 
which  I  read  in  later  years  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  especially  his  Ivanhoe 
and  Kenilworth.  What  a  wonderful  writer 
he  was.  In  truth  a  great  magician  who 
from  his  study  chair  at  Abbotsford  would 
wave  his  magic  wand,  when  behold  the 
very  dust  would  quicken  and  the  buried 
figures  of  English  story  emerge  from  the 
darkness  of  the  past. 

How  well  the  following  lines  describe  the 
northern  wizard — lines  which  were  found 
in  a  little  manuscript  quotation  book  by  a 
brilliant  scholar  from  whose  lips  I  caught 
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the  words ;    and  who  like  myself  has  vainly 
striven  to  trace  the  author's  name : — 

He  sings  ^  and  lo  I    Romance 
Starts  from  her  mouldering  urn^ 

And  Chivalry^ s  bright  lance 
And  nodding  flumes  return. 

But  to  continue  my  story. 

Night  after  night,  outrages  were  com- 
mitted on  every  side  of  us,  and  the  gaols 
were  filled  with  prisoners.  They  were 
tried  by  Special  Commission  from  time  to 
time,  and  Jack  was  almost  always  on  the 
Special  Jury,  for  it  vv^ould  not  do  to  try 
them  by  their  peers. 

I  remember  his  being  much  shocked  at 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  poor  old  man 
guilty  of  depositing  an  old  musket  in  a 
certain  place,  at  the  command  of  "  Captain 
Thrasher."  He  was  condemned,  and,  I 
believe,  hanged. 

One  morning  I  went  to  Ballina  to  make 
some  calls,  and  the  last  one  was  to  some 
single  ladies — the  Miss  Monahans.  I  was 
at  the  door  taking  leave  of  them  when  we 
saw  a  great  crowd  of  people  coming  up 

H 
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the  street.  We  asked  one  of  the  first  that 
came  what  was  the  meaning  of  it 

"  It  is  the  men  that  are  to  be  hanged/' 
was  the  reply.  And  immediately  we  were 
aware  of  a  common  car  surrounded  by 
hurdles,  with  four  cofhns,  on  which  were 
seated  four  men,  with  faces  as  white  as 
the  flannel  grave-clothes  they  had  on. 

But  what  made  the  scene  most  revolting 
was  the  hangman  seated  in  the  midst  of 
them,  in  a  hideous  mask  and  most  grotesque 
cocked-hat,  playing  all  sorts  of  pantomime 
tricks  to  amuse  the  mob.  All  this  I  saw 
in  an  instant  of  time,  and  then  fell  flat  on 
the  passage,  pulling  with  me  a  young 
married  lady  who  was  holding  my  arm. 
My  nerves  must  have  been  in  a  very  weak 
state,  but  the  sight  was  so  unexpected ! 

We  had  not  heard  a  rumour  of  their 
being  brought  here  for  execution.  I  suppose 
it  took  some  little  time  for  me  to  recover 
from  my  fainting  fit.  At  all  events  I  did 
not  attempt  to  walk  home  till  the  street 
was  well  cleared.  When  I  got  home  I 
found  the  house  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
for  the  unhappy  men  had  been  escorted 
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by  a  troop  of  the  Sligo  Yeomanry,  and 
six  or  eight  of  them,  I  forget  how  many, 
were  quartered  on  us,  with  their  horses 
and  servants,  for  these  men  were  too  proud 
to  groom  their  own  horses.  All  these  were 
to  be  provided  with  food  and  shelter.  As 
for  beds,  they  must  do  the  best  they  could. 
Our  bedroom  was  given  up  to  them,  and 
as  many  "shake-downs"  as  could  be 
managed  laid  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  dining-room  was,  of  course,  given 
up  to  them  at  once.  The  only  corner  we 
could  all  pack  into  was  my  mother's 
bedroom.  Oh,  how  I  wanted  rest  and 
quiet,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  instead  of 
struggling  against  my  weakness,  and 
striving  to  aid  my  mother,  I  must  have 
been  sadly  in  the  way  ;  for  I  well  remember 
sitting  on  a  low  stool  with  my  head  in 
Nancy  Shield's  lap,  who  with  some  others 
had  walked  over  to  enquire  for  me,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening. 

Whilst  we  were  getting  our  tea  as  well 
as  we  could,  Messrs.  Ellwood  and  Kirby 
called.  They  were  shown  into  the  room 
where  we  were,  and  where  we  had  scarcely 
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standing  room  with  the  beds  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  the  tea  table,  etc.  But  these 
things  were  thought  nothing  of  in 
Ireland. 

The  next  morning  our  unwelcome  guests 
departed  early  on  their  painful  duty.  It 
was  thought  advisable  to  make  the  example 
as  painful  as  possible,  so  each  of  the  poor 
creatures  was  to  be  executed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  dwellings  of  his  own  kith 
and  kin.  Three  of  them  were  hanged 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  fourth,  after  witnessing  the  deaths  of 
his  comrades  was  to  be  brought  back  to 
receive  his  doom  on  the  bridge.  For  some 
reason,  he  received  a  reprieve  for  a 
fortnight.  In  expectation,  I  believe,  that 
he  would  make  some  important  disclosures. 

He  was  taken  back  to  Sligo  along  with 
his  dead  companions.  The  Yeomanry 
gentlemen^  as  they  found  themselves  near 
their  ov/n  homes,  dropped  off  one  by  one 
till  a  very  scanty  guard  was  left.  It  was 
getting  dusk  just  as  they  were  about  to 
cross  the  sand,  it  being  then  low  water. 
By  some   means,   one   of   the   coffins   got 
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loose  and  fell  from  the  car.  The  poor 
prisoner  took  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
wrenched  asunder  the  cords  that  bound 
him,  and  which  had  been  chafed  in  the 
journey,  leaped  from  the  car,  and  made 
for  the  near  bog.  Here  he  contrived  to 
elude  his  pursuers  for  some  time,  and  at 
length  laid  himself  down  in  a  bog-hole 
partly  covered  with  heather.  It  seems 
to  be  the  universal  etiquette  in  Ireland, 
or  was,  for  those  condemned,  to  suffer  in 
white.  The  poor  creature  was  discovered 
by  his  garments,  and  a  cut  was  made  at 
him  which  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on 
his  neck.  He  was  retaken  and  conveyed 
to  the  gaol,  from  whence  he  was  again 
brought  to  Ballina  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fortnight  and  hanged  on  the  bridge 
just  opposite  our  windows. 

I  was  determined  to  make  my  escape 
from  these  horrors,  and  got  up  early  in 
the  morning  that  I  might  avoid  seeing 
any  of  the  preparations  for  the  execution. 
Then  I  went  for  a  walk,  taking  an  unfre- 
quented way  by  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  rose  at  the  back  of  Ardnaree,  and 
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over  the  Burnree,  the  crossing  of  which 
on  huge  stepping-stones,  or  rather  rocks, 
was  a  somewhat  nervous  affair,  for  the 
eddies  round  these  masses  were  in  some 
places  five  or  six  feet  deep.  It  was  a 
turbulent  mountain  stream  and  fairly  wide 
at  this  point,  so  the  safest  way  to  achieve 
the  passage  was  to  make  a  dash  at  it,  and 
skip  from  rock  to  rock  as  fast  as  you  could. 

I  remember  Fergus  Langly,  who 
happened  to  meet  me,  would  give  one  no 
peace  that  morning,  but  kept  on  teasing 
and  laughing  at  me  for  running  away  for 
such  a  trifle. 

There  was  a  pretty  little  secluded  nook 
in  the  forest  part  of  the  garden,  for  you 
might  really  have  fancied  that  it  had 
originally  made  part  of  one,  where  I  had 
now  the  fancy  to  erect  a  hermitage  with 
the  roots  of  trees  lying  about. 

It  really  was  a  pretty  design  of  the  kind, 
and  I  believe  that  I  had  some  vague 
notion  of  taking  up  my  abode  in  it  when 
completed. 

The  doors  and  windows  of  my  hermitage 
were  formed  by  inverted  forks  from  the 
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oak  branches^  and  very  pretty  and  gothic- 
looking  they  were.  There  was  an  inner 
a2)artment  with  a  couch  built  into  the 
wall,  a  recess  for  a  cupboard,  while  a  fire, 
if  wanted,  could  be  kindled  on  the  outside. 
All  this  was  built  up  of  roots  and  rough 
stones,  lined  with  moss  on  the  inside. 
The  heavy  manual  labour  I  got  done  after 
hours  at  the  cost  of  a  few  noggins  of 
whiskey.  A  small,  clear  stream  ran  rippling 
past  the  hermitage. 

Here  I  would  often  sit  for  hours  in  my 
loneliness,  foolishly  dreaming  about  Captain 
Barker.  At  this  time  I  had  been  told 
that  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  again  visiting 
Ballina ;  but  I  remember  later  on  how  a 
great  w^ave  of  happiness  swept  over  me 
on  hearing  that  this  news  was  not 
corroborated.  It  shows  how  little  my 
poor  father  could  have  noticed  what  was 
going  on,  when  he  asked  me  one  day  why 
I  did  not  write  to  Captain  Barker  asking 
him  what  I  should  do  with  the  books 
which  he  had  so  kindly  lent. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  had  a  cruel 
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experience  with  a  certain  Colonel  Gough, 
a  retired  officer,  who  had  become  a  pretty 
constant  visitor  at  Ardnaree.  He  had  left 
his  wife  in  Dublin,  and  had  rented  a  house 
called  Down-hill  for  a  month  from  the  owner. 

He  evidently  admired  me  very  much, 
and  made  me  a  present  of  a  very  beautiful 
setter  called  "  I^ad,"  that  became  a  great 
favourite  with  us  all.  Accompanying  the 
present  was  a  copy  of  verses. 

Though  there  were  some  lines  in  these 
verses  that  did  not  exactly  approve  them- 
selves to  my  sense  of  propriety,  yet  as 
they,  on  the  whole,  professed  sincere 
friendship,  and  admiration  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  purity  and  innocence, 
I  thought  they  might  be  set  down  to  mere 
poetical  license. 

I  was  so  innocent  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  then  as  to  believe  that  there  never 
could  be  any  danger  in  being  intimate 
with  men  who  were  already  married.  I 
could  not  live  long  in  Ireland  without 
having  my  eyes  rather  painfully  opened 
by  my  own  experience. 

One  day  Colonel  Gough  told  me  that  he 
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had  a  great  many  roots  of  trees  lying  about 
in  his  grounds  which  he  would  give  me  for 
my  hermitage  if  I  could  prevail  on  my 
mother  to  permit  me  to  go  for  a  drive  in 
his  jaunting  car  and  get  a  view  of  the 
country  round  Deel  Castle. 

I  think  we  were  both  pleased  with  the 
thought.  I  knew  the  country  must  be 
picturesque  round  it,  as  the  demesne  lay 
on  the  shores  of  Loch  Conn,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Nephin. 

My  mother  was  prevailed  on  to  consent ; 
and  I  set  out  one  fine  morning  with  Colonel 
Gough,  who  drove  me  quite  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake  where  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  were.  We  ascended  the  tower, 
and  had  a  lovely  view  from  it,  although 
it  did  lie  somewhat  low.  I  remember 
Colonel  Gough  begged  me  to  be  very 
cautious  in  descending  the  narrow  stair, 
telling  me  what  happened  to  his  own 
mother  there.  She  had  gone,  with  her 
first-born,  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  in 
descending  would  not  allow  the  nurse  to 
carry  the  infant,  thinking  it  would  be  safer 
in  her  own  arms.      But  unfortunately  she 
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missed  her  footing  in  the  dark  and  fell. 
The  poor  infant  was  taken  up  dead^  and 
the  mother  lost  her  reason  for  a  while. 

The  roots  for  my  hermitage  were  now 
selected,  but  were  not  worth  much,  being 
chiefly  old  willows,  for  it  was  not  by  any 
means  a  wooded  country. 

As  we  were  now  not  so  very  far  from 
Down-hill,  the  Colonel  insisted  on  my  seeing 
it.  I  could  scarcely  refuse  after  all  his 
kindness,  and  so  went  over  the  house 
conducted  by  the  Colonel.  The  last  room 
we  visited  was  the  dining-room,  where  we 
found  a  collation  ready,  and  after  partaking 
of  it,  and  as  the  dusk  was  now  falling, 
I  desired  to  return  home. 

The  room  in  which  I  had  taken  off  my 
wrappings  was  curiously  situated.  It  was 
a  bedroom  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
to  get  to  it  I  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
sitting-room.  There  was  only  a  single 
door  to  it,  so  that  one  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  when  once  inside. 

As  I  was  putting  on  my  wrappings  in 
the  falling  dusk,  I  thought  I  heard  the 
key    turned    slowly    in    the    rusty    lock. 
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Turning  the  handle  I  pressed  hard  and 
found  that  I  was  indeed  locked  in.  I  called 
out  loudly  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  but 
only  caught  a  low,  cunning  laugh  from 
Colonel  Gough  in  reply.  I  again  shook 
the  door  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 

At  this  point  I  seemed  to  lose  all  control 
and  burst  into  tears,  while  I  felt  a  nameless 
terror  creeping  over  my  heart,  and  a  desire 
to  collapse  on  the  floor. 

I  pulled  myself  together,  however,  and 
looked  around.  The  only  other  exit  was 
the  window  at  the  back  of  the  room,  which 
was  secured,  as  was  thought  necessary 
in  those  days,  by  iron  bars.  These  bars, 
however,  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  top, 
and  I  thought  that  by  drawing  the  table 
over  to  the  window  I  might  manage  to 
squeeze  through.  To  add  to  my  fears 
the  darkness  had  now  fallen,  and  I  could 
scarcely  see  the  trees  beyond  the  window. 

Keeping  as  quiet  as  possible,  I  moved 
the  small  writing  table  to  the  window, 
and  mounting  upon  it  I  passed  my  head 
and  part  of  my  body  through  the  opening. 
I  could  never  tell  afterwards  how  I  managed 
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to  squeeze  through,  but  I  managed  some- 
how and  reached  the  garden  outside  with 
my  entire  dress  torn  and  ruined.  So  there 
I  stood,  panting  beneath  the  window,  and 
without  waiting  more  than  a  moment  to 
recover  my  breath  I  made  for  the  thick 
trees  which  bordered  this  side  of  the  house. 
As  I  crouched  underneath  them,  uncertain 
in  which  direction  to  proceed,  I  heard  a 
man's  footsteps  come  slowly  crunching 
along  the  gravel  path  that  led  round  to 
the  backyard  from  the  carriage  drive  in 
front,  and  close  to  my  hiding  place. 

I  guessed  that  it  must  be  the  Colonel, 
but  could  see  nothing  in  the  thick  darkness 
except  the  intermittent  gleam  of  a  cigar- 
end  which  glowed  fitfully  in  front  of  me, 
one  dull  point  of  red  in  a  sheet  of  darkness. 
The  red  point  came  nearer  and  nearer  and 
the  body  of  a  man  emerged  from  the  gloom, 
and  passed  so  close  to  me  that  I  held  my 
breath  for  sheer  terror. 

Then  the  figure  left  the  gravel  pathway, 
and  creeping  up  to  the  window  whence 
I  had  just  escaped,  was  evidently  listening 
at  the  open  casement. 
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The  path  to  the  carriage  drive  now  lay- 
clear  before  me,  and  my  terror  was  rapidly 
giving  way  to  a  kind  of  desperate  courage. 

I  knew  that  if  I  could  once  reach  the 
carriage  drive  in  front  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  would  bring  me  to  the  road. 
Once  there  I  thought  I  could  give  a  good 
account  of  myself  for  I  could  nearly  beat 
Jack  in  a  level  race,  and  my  long  walks 
and  mountain  climbing  might  probably 
help  me  to  outstay  the  fat  middle-aged 
monster  tracking  me  as  I  believed  to  my 
doom. 

I  now  left  the  protecting  trees  and  crept 
along  the  grass  border  so  as  to  touch  the 
gravel  pathway  as  far  down  as  possible. 
I  had  only  advanced  some  few  yards, 
however,  when  the  swish  of  my  skirts  must 
have  caught  the  Colonel's  ear,  for  I  heard 
an  oath  through  the  darkness  and  waited 
to  hear  no  more.  Gathering  up  my  skirts 
I  sped  along  the  gravel  path,  terror  lending 
me  wings,  and  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth. 
On  reaching  the  carriage  drive  I  could 
barely  follow  its  outlines  in  the  night,  but 
it  was  broad  and  smooth,   and  led  in   a 
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straight  line  to  the  entrance  gate.  I  paused 
for  one  moment  half  way  down  the  drive, 
and  could  hear  the  Colonel  swinging  heavily 
after  me  and  panting  with  exertion. 

I  prayed  that  the  entrance  gates  might 
be  open,  for  if  locked  against  me  I  knew 
that  my  chance  of  escape  was  small.  On 
I  ran,  my  heart  beating  cruelly  now,  and 
at  last  the  gates  loomed  before  me.  Thank 
God  they  were  open.  I  rushed  through, 
and  as  I  did  so  the  report  of  a  pistol-shot 
rang  through  the  air.  Probably  my  pursuer 
had  only  wished  to  frighten  me,  and  had 
no  desire  to  add  murder  to  his  other 
qualifications  for  a  rare  scoundrel.  I 
remember  shrieking  as  I  dashed  into  the 
road  and  ran  on  and  on  into  the  thick 
darkness.  When  I  could  run  no  more 
I  stopped  and  listened.  I  only  heard 
footsteps  now  like  faint  tappings  in  the 
distance,  and  these  after  a  while  completely 
ceased. 

Then  I  turned  into  a  kind  of  boreen 
by  the  roadside,  and  very  properly  fainted. 

On  recovering,  I  felt  sick  and  weak, 
but   again    listening   for    any   sound    that 
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might  break  the  stillness  of  the  night  air, 
I  pulled  my  weary  self  together,  and  being 
now  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  I  knew 
very  well,  I  continued  my  journey  across 
the  fields,  making  a  bee-line  for  home. 

On  reaching  Ardnaree,  half-dead  with 
fatigue  and  fright,  I  found  my  father  just 
returned  from  Ballina,  where  some  friend 
had  told  him  of  the  remarks  that  were  rife 
about  Colonel  Gough's  visits  to  Ardnaree. 

On  hearing  of  my  adventure  my  father 
fell  into  a  fearful  passion,  and  early  next 
morning  he  set  out  with  Jack  to  demand 
satisfaction. 

The  Colonel,  however,  had  set  out  for 
Dublin  two  hours  before,  leaving  his  man 
to  follow  later  on  with  the  baggage.  We 
never  saw  him  again,  and  never  received 
any  explanation  of  his  conduct.  My  father 
had  efforts  made  in  Dublin  to  trace  him, 
but  could  find  out  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  had  left  in  the  packet  for  England. 
For  the  future,  of  course,  neither  Dorothy 
nor  I  ever  ventured  to  accept  hospitality 
in  the  haunts  of  strangers. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  even  put  on 
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the  semblance  of  enjoyment  this  winter. 
We  had  regular  meetings  every  fortnight. 
The  principal  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood joined  the  Military  Field  Officers  in 
establishing  an  Oyster  Club^  including  a 
dance  for  the  ladies  to  which  we  never 
failed  being  invited.  It  was  certainly 
Dorothy,  who,  young  as  she  was,  made  the 
Miss  Tressadys  so  popular ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, popularity  excited  its  full  share  of 
en\^,  malice,  and  uncharitableness,  among 
those  who  looked  upon  us  as  interlopers. 

I  remember  one  evening  in  particular 
I  felt  the  greatest  repugnance  to  going  to 
one  of  these  dances,  and  saying  so,  as  we 
were  looking  up  our  dresses.  Dorothy, 
instead  of  arguing  the  matter  with  me, 
ran  off  and  soon  returned  with  the  decanter 
of  port  wine  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the 
other.  "  Here,  Molly,  take  a  glass  of  wine," 
said  she,  with  such  an  earnest  face  that 
1  could  not  help  laughing.  I  put  aside 
her  hand,  and  went  in  to  my  mother,  and 
asked  her  to  let  Dorothy  go  without  me, 
which  she,  at  last,  allowed.  This  set 
all   right  without   the  glass   of  wine,   and 
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after  helping  my  sister  to  dress,  I  was  left 
to  m}^  beloved  solitude. 

I  used  to  take  long  rambles  alone 
whenever  I  could.  My  favourite  resort 
was  to  Moyn  Abbey,  a  very  picturesque 
ruin,  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  small 
bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
centre  tower  was  accessible,  and  up  into 
this  I  used  to  climb  and  sit  for  hours, 
sometimes  with  a  book,  and  sometimes 
with  my  own  thoughts  alone,  till  disturbed 
by  the  approach  of  some  man  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Then 
the  fear  of  having  been  seen  would  cause 
me  to  hurry  down  with  nervous  haste, 
which  was  not  abated  till  I,  too,  had 
gained  the  hill-top  where  I  was  again  in 
sight  of  human  habitations. 

A  more  solitary  spot  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  this,  in  which  stood  the 
remains  of  the  abbey,  where  the  silence 
was  alone  disturbed  by  the  wail  for  the 
dead  ;  the  enclosure  being  held  most  sacred 
by  the  Catholic  population,  far  and  near, 
and  to  this  the  enormous  accumulation 
of    human    bones    bore    ample    testimony. 
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People  may  laugh  at  the  Irish  cry,  but  to 
me,  then,  there  was  something  almost 
sublime  in  the  distant  sound  of  the  low 
wail  increasing  in  volume  and  intensity 
as  the  space  lessened  ;  then  to  see  the  dark 
mass  topping  the  neighbouring  hill,  and 
winding  in  long  array  toward  the  ruins, 
where  they  knew  their  forefathers  had 
worshipped  before  the  high  altar,  served 
by  stoled  priest,  in  all  the  blaze  and 
magnificence  of  the  Catholic  rites  dominant. 
The  high  altar,  still  sacred  in  its  dreary 
desolation,  when  its  greatest  ornament  was 
a  garland  of  cut  paper.  Then  nothing  can 
exceed  the  mournful  cadence  of  the  wail 
when  heard  at  a  short  distance.  I  had 
already  learnt,  small  as  was  my  classic 
lore,  to  identify  so  many  of  the  Irish 
customs  with  usages  of  great  antiquity, 
derived,  doubtless,  from  their  Phcenician 
ancestors.  Had  I  m^y  choice  to-morrow, 
I  would  rather  see  again  an  Irish  funeral 
from  the  top  of  that  ruined  tower,  than 
attend  a  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Neiv  friends  at  Ardnaree. 

The  Munster  Regiment  now  left  Ballina, 
and  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  me  than 
othervv^ise.  They  were  considered  a  crack 
regiment,  much  superior  to  the  Leinster 
Regiment,  that  succeeded  them.  Before 
they  departed  I  sent  Captain  Barker  back 
his  books  by  Mr.  Kirby.  I  kept  hoping 
that  perhaps  he  might  send  me  a  line 
of  acknowledgment ;  but  I  received 
nothing. 

Jack  having  left  his  card  on  the  new 
regiment  we  now  had  a  call  from  each  of 
its  members .  The  subs .  were  very  snobbish^ 
to  use  a  word  of  modern  slang ;  much 
inferior  in  manners  and  bearing  to  the 
Munster  Regiment.  We,  therefore,  kept 
them  at  a  frigid  distance ;  and  as  they 
stood  in  great  awe  of  their  Colonel,  who 
was  quite  a  martinet ,  and  who  soon  became 
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our  constant  visitor,  we  saw  little  of  anyone 
below  the  rank  of  captain. 

Colonel  Carter  was  about  eight  and 
twenty,  or  thirty ;  not  handsome,  for  he 
had  a  snub  nose,  but  a  fine  soldierly-looking 
man  of  the  world.  He  had  taken  an 
unoccupied  house  close  to  our  lawn,  and 
being  evidently  much  struck  by  Dorothy 
he  was  constantly  making  excuses  for 
coming  in  to  see  us. 

Captain  Arkwright,  a  first  cousin  to 
Colonel  Carter,  and  Captain  Poole,  were 
those  with  whom  we  were  most  intimate. 
The  latter  was  plain  in  his  person,  and 
had  one  of  the  muscles  in  his  cheek  cut 
to  remedy  a  contraction,  and  though  the 
operation  had  been  successful  he  had  still 
a  crooked  look  about  his  face.  But  he  was 
well  read,  sharp,  and  satirical,  and  we 
became  very  good  friends.  He  told  us  one 
day  that  he  had  tried  to  get  quartered 
at  our  house  on  his  first  coming,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  Captain  Barker  had  said 
to  him,  whom  he  knew  very  well  in  County 
Waterford.  He,  too,  asked  if  Barker  had 
not  been  in  love  with  one  of  us.  for  he 
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never  would  mention  the  name  without 
colouring. 

When  Captain  Poole  was  going  home 
for  a  short  time,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
commands  to  my  old  acquaintance,  Captain 
Barker.  I  desired  him  to  find  out  if  the 
books  I  had  sent  had  been  received  all 
right ;  for,  I  added,  I  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  of  the  hands  by  which  they  were  sent. 
When  Captain  Poole  returned  he  told  me 
that  he  had  made  a  dreadful  blunder  in 
delivering  my  message.  "  I  rode  over," 
said  he,  "  and  found  Kirhij  sitting  with 
Barker.  '  Miss  Tressady  desired  me  to 
ask  3^ou,'  said  I,  '  if  you  have  received 
some  books  she  sent,  for  she  had 
entrusted  them  to  some  scamp  of  a  fellow 
and  vv^as  afraid  they  might  have  not 
been  safely  delivered !  '  '  Mr.  Kirhy 
brought  them  very  safety,'  answered 
Barker  quickly,  so  I  hope  Kirby  did  not 
hear  all  I  said.'' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Beata  Langly 
told  me  a  tale  about  Captain  Barker  that 
she  had  learnt,  she  said,  from  some  of  the 
Leinster   Regiment,   congratulating  me   at 
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the  same  time  on  v/hat  she  was  pleased 
to  call  my  escape.      The  story  was  this. 

Before  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  had 
been  made  so  miserable  by  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  under  whose  guardianship  he  was, 
that  he  had  made  his  escape  from  them 
and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
That  after  a  time  he  got  tired  of  the  life 
he  led  and  deserted,  taking  with  him  the 
pretty  young  wife  of  a  sergeant  of  the 
regiment.  That  they  were  pursued  and 
taken,  and  that  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  receive  so  many 
lashes.  He,  the  sensitive,  the  proud  youth  ! 
That  he  had  procured  a  pistol  and  had  it 
pointed  to  his  head  with  his  hand  on  the 
trigger,  when  the  action  was  seen  by  his 
guard,  one  of  the  German  Legion ^  who 
struck  up  his  hand,  and  thus  saved  his 
life.  That  it  had  been  discovered,  by  some 
means,  who  he  really  was.  That  he  had 
refused  himself  to  apply  to  any  of  his 
relations,  but  that  some  friends  had  written 
to  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  exerted 
himself  successfully  for  his  discharge.  His 
brother   dying   about  this  time,   he  came 
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into  the  family  property.  That  he  was 
driving  a  curricle^  then  the  fashionable 
carriage  for  young  men,  about  Bath,  in 
the  ensuing  winter,  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Then,  tired  of  idleness,  he  had  procured 
a  commission  in  the  Munster  Regiment, 
and  thus,  unfortunately,  we  met. 

I  could  not  doubt  the  general  truth  of 
this  narration,  for  how  many  of  the  incidents 
had  he  not  told  me  in  broken  sentences ! 
I  never  had  the  courage  to  question  Captain 
Poole  about  him.  I  did  once  venture  to 
ask  if  he  had  not  been  very  wild  in  his 
early  youth. 

"  Not  more  so,"  was  the  reply,  ''  than 
most  others  would  have  been,  circum- 
stanced as  he  was.  He  had  been  cruelly 
treated  by  his  guardians." 

I  would  have  given  the  world  to  ask 
more,  but  had  not  the  power. 

I  was  now  a  good  deal  with  two  other 
new  acquaintances  in  the  lycinster 
Regiment,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cassidy.  Their 
eldest  son,  Willie,  had  recently  come  home, 
and  was  considered  a  great  invalid.  He 
did  not  look  much  of   an  invalid,   being 
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rather  fat  and  heavy  about  the  head,  with 
lack-lustre  eyes ;  but  he  was  no  fool.  He 
was  a  very  fair  draughtsman  and  wrote 
poetry,  and  I  have  still  some  of  his  epistles 
which  show  real  humour.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  write  verses  in  those  days,  as  it  is 
now.  Willie  used  to  walk  with  me,  and 
write  to  me ;  but  he,  too,  fell  in  love  with 
Dorothy,  who,  whilst  she  was  the  sole 
object  of  Colonel  Carter's  attention,  cared 
little  for  all  her  other  admirers. 

He  was  very  desirous  to  colour  a  very 
good  jDencil  likeness  that  had  been  taken 
of  me,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  allow 
him  to  do  it.  He  quite  spoilt  it  by  dressing 
it  up  in  finery. 

One  day  Dorothy  and  I  called  on  Mrs. 
Cassidy  to  enquire  for  her  son,  who  had 
been  ill.  We  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa 
in  the  drawing-room  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  with  unshaven  chin.  Certainly  not 
looking  very  interesting. 

"  Willie  will  certainly  cut  his  throat  soon, 
if  you  do  not  smile  upon  him,  Dorothy," 
said  his  mother. 

''  If  I  might  judge  of  the  keenness  of 
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his  razors  by  the  length  of  his  beard, 
there  is  no  great  fear  of  that  yet,"  she 
rephed. 

We  never  used  to  think  him  so  ill  as  he 
pretended.  But  he  soon  after  accompanied 
his  father  and  mother  to  England,  and  then 
went  to  Clifton  for  his  health,  where  he 
died.  Long  years  after,  I  used  to  hunt 
among  the  tombstones  round  old  Clifton 
Church,  but  never  found  his  grave. 

There  were  still  several  recruiting  parties 
in  Ballina.  One  evening  we  met  at  Mrs. 
Jones'  house  among  others,  a  kilted  oihcer 
of  the  42nd  Highlanders.  I  had  scarcely 
ever  been  in  company  with  a  Scotchman, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  myself  seated  next 
to  Mr.  lyorimer.  I  cast  a  glance  at  his 
brawny  knees  to  assure  myself  that  they 
really  were  uncovered,  and  edged  my  chair 
a  little  farther  off  when  I  was  assured  of 
the  fact.  The  first  question  he  asked  me 
was  if  I  were  fond  of  dancing  ? 

I  answered,  "  very  much  so." 

"  Then  I  wish  to  God  that  I  had  ye  in 
the  Heelonds'/  said  he. 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  a  while. 
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He  then  said:  "Are  you  fond  of  the 
bagpipes  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  I  like  them  very  well  among  the 
mountains." 

"  Then  I  wish  to  God  I  had  ye  in  the 
Heelonds^  And  this  in  the  strongest 
Scotch  accent.  He  certainly  must  have 
risen  from  the  ranks,  thought  I,  and 
marvelled  at  this  Scotch  barbarian. 

On  moving  to  the  tea-table,  I  was  very 
glad  to  leave  my  picturesque-looking  neigh- 
bour for  the  side  of  the  plain-looking 
Captain  Poole.  We  soon  got  into  a  more 
lively  chat.  I  do  not  remember  how  the 
conversation  arose,  but  I  accused  him  of 
wishing  to  make  "  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,"  like  Milton's  Satan.  He 
still  went  on  with  his  sophistry,  mingling 
it  with  compliments  to  me. 

"  I  am  no  Lady  Anne,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  should  come  Richard  over  me."  I 
was  shocked  as  soon  as  I  had  said  it,  fearing 
he  should  think  I  alluded  to  his  deformity. 
But  I  was  instantly  relieved  by  his  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  and  saying  to  the  company : 
"  vShe  calls  me  a  divil;  and  a  cozening  divil." 
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Though  I  tried,  and  often  succeeded, 
to  appear  in  good  spirits  when  in  company, 
I  was  very  far  from  being  happy. 

Jack  was  now  thinking  of  taking  to 
himself  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Sidney 
Jones.  She  was  sweet  and  simple,  but 
good-tempered  and  a  good  house- wife  ;  and 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  these  last 
qualities  that  attracted  him. 

There  was  a  certain  Mr.  Nellygan,  a 
clergyman,  who  used  to  come  frequently 
to  Ballina. 

He  was  a  relation  of  Goldsmith,  and  was 
himself  a  writer  of  poetry,  and  author  of 
the  humorous  song,  "  Thady,  you  Gander.'* 
He  had  a  large  family,  and  was  very  poor. 
Someone  had  told  me  one  day  that  this 
Mr.  Nellygan  had  written  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  stating 
his  distress,  and  had  been  given  a  good 
living. 

My  mind  must  have  been  in  a  very 
morbid  state  at  that  time  and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world  very  childlike.  I  wanted 
to  do  something  to  help  my  parents,  who 
were  evidently  in  financial  difficulties.      I 
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would  write  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  too. 
I  could  but  try  it.  I  could  make  out  a 
good  case  of  my  father's  losses,  but  I  knew 
not  what  to  ask  for  except  help. 

I  wrote  my  letter,  and  posted  it.  Some 
few  days  after  I  was  in  the  garden  with 
my  father,  when  Jack  came  up  to  us. 
*'  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Molly,"  said  he, 
''  with  the  Castle  seal  on  it.  It  must  be 
a  summons  of  some  kind." 

I  said  not  a  word,  but  opened  the  letter 
with  a  trembling  hand,  while  my  father 
and  Jack  were  looking  over  my  shoulders. 

It  was  from  the  Secretary,  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  my  letter,  and  to  say  that  "  His 
Excellency  did  not  see  that  my  father  had 
any  particular  claims  on  the  patronage  of 
the  Government." 

Jack  was  very  angry,  and  said  that  I  had 
ruined  their  credit.  But  in  this  my  father 
took  my  part,  and  said  it  would  do  no  harm. 
And  that  I  had  done  it  with  the  best 
intentions.  He  asked  to  see  the  copy  of 
my  letter  which  I  fetched.  He  took  both, 
and  I  never  heard  a  word  more  on  the 
subject,  either  from  him  or  Jack. 
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My  father  had  now  some  commissions 
from  England  to  buy  corn,  and,  I  suppose, 
things  were  looking  up.  I  heard  part  of 
a  letter  from  an  uncle  there  in  which  he 
suggested  the  girls  trying  a  school.  Jack 
declared  that  his  sisters  should  not  do  that 
as  long  as  he  could  support  them. 

That  we  should  dislike  the  idea  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  There  was  every  chance 
of  Dorothy  at  least,  making  a  good  match. 
We  were  in  very  good  society,  and  were 
quite  sure  of  losing  "  caste "  by  such  a 
step.  I,  too,  knew  my  own  deficiencies, 
if  no  one  else  did,  and  on  me  alone  all  the 
burthen  would  have  rested. 

Jack,  as  I  have  said,  was  at  this  time 
thinking  of  Sidney  Jones.  Her  connections 
were  some  of  the  best  in  Connaught.  I  do 
not  wonder  at,  nor  scarcely  blame  the 
non-adoption  of  this  suggestion.  Besides 
people  were  too  poor  to  send  their  children 
to  a  respectable  school.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  whole  province. 

Our  balls  were  not  so  frequent  now  as 
they  had  been  when  the  Munster  Regiment 
were  stationed  at  Ballina.       The  lycinster 
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Regiment  were  quite  a  different  set.  Colonel 
Carter  gave  one  ball  in  an  unfinished  empty 
house  which  he  hired  for  the  occasion. 

All  the  county  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  there.  But  Mrs.  Jones  was  the 
lady  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  with 
her,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  Colonel  opened 
the  ball.  After  that  he  danced  with 
Dorothy  and  me  alternately  all  the  evening. 
When  supper  was  announced,  he  seized  a 
hand  each  of  Dorothy  and  myself  and  led  us 
to  a  corner  where  Mr.  Jones  was  standing. 
**  Take  care  of  these  two  girls  till  I  come 
to  you,"  said  he.  He  then  gave  his  arm 
to  Mrs.  Jones  and  led  her  downstairs  to 
the  supper-room ;  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  the  table  by  the  side  of  his  cousin, 
Captain  Arkwright,  and  then  returned  for 
us,  sitting  between  us  at  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  leaving  Captain  Arkwright  to 
do  the  honours.  Nothing  could  be  more 
marhed  than  the  public  attention  he  paid 
to  Dorothy  this  evening.  His  cousin,  no 
doubt,  grew  alarmed,  and,  I  daresay, 
cautioned  him. 

I  remember  it  was  the  night  after  this 
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ball  that  the  terrible  equinoctial  gales  began 
to  blow. 

There  are  very  few  sights  more  sublime 
than  a  rough  sea,  particularly  on  a  rocky 
coast  like  Killala  Bay. 

The  rocks  commenced  immediately  on 
the  east,  but  on  the  west,  after  passing 
two  or  three  small  bluffs,  the  waves  were 
bounded  by  a  bank  of  shingles  for  three 
or  four  miles.  We  went  out  to  look  at  the 
waves  one  m^orning  when  it  was  blowing 
hard,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  standing 
against  the  north  wind.  Indeed  we  could 
not  stand  the  look-out  more  than  a  minute 
or  two  without  taking  shelter  behind  the 
pebble  bank. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  two 
vessels  were  perceived  trying  to  make  for 
Killala  harbour. 

We  watched  them  as  long  as  we  could 
stand  it,  and  then  went  into  the  house. 
vSoon  one  of  the  servants  came  to  say  that 
the  ships  were  drifting  towards  the  shore. 
We  caught  up  some  shawls  to  throw  over 
our  heads,  and  ran  out  to  see  them.  True 
enough   the}'  were  nearing  fearfully.     W^e 
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followed  them  as  they  were  struggling  along 
losing  their  offing  every  five  minutes.  We, 
too,  were  struggling  hard  against  the  wind, 
which  obliged  us,  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  to  seek  shelter  under  the  ridge 
of  shingle.  In  this  manner  we  followed 
the  doomed  vessels  for  two  or  three  miles, 
when  we  observed  them  swing  round,  and 
make  direct  for  the  shore,  the  sloop  taking 
the  lead.  She  struck  in  a  few  minutes, 
turned,  made  two  or  three  lurches  and  went 
over,  falling  with  her  mast  pointing  to  the 
shore.  We  were  some  little  way  behind, 
but  near  enough  to  see  all  that  w^as  done. 
There  were  many  now  gathered  about  the 
spot. 

We  saw  a  man  creep  along  the  mast  and 
fasten  a  rope  to  the  end  of  it,  and  then 
taking  the  other  end  of  the  rope  with  him 
threw  himself  off  and  swam  to  the  shore. 
This  communication  effected,  the  crew,  one 
by  one,  by  the  aid  of  the  rope,  got  safely 
to  land.  The  brig  had  struck  on  a  rock 
much  farther  from  the  shore,  and  her  heavy 
lading  of  slates  kept  her  from  capsizing. 
But  there  seemed  no  hope  for  her.     There 
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were  no  lifeboats  on  these  shores,  and  every 
wave  threatened  to  break  her  to  pieces. 
But  what  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes 
was  to  hear  the  cheers  of  her  devoted  crew, 
as  each  man  was  saved  from  the  sloop. 

It  was  now  getting  dark  and  we  hastened 
home.  Our  first  enquiries  in  the  morning 
w^ere  for  the  fate  of  the  brig  ;  and  we  learnt 
that  about  midnight  she  had  parted,  her 
deck  from  the  keel,  which  had  thus  formed 
a  raft  that  had  carried  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  crew  safely  to  land.  Two  men 
had  been  washed  overboard  before  the  ship 
struck. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  we  walked  to 
the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  found  the  crews 
under  canvas  tents,  watching  for  what 
might  come  on  shore.  The  captain  of 
the  brig  surprised  me  by  addressing  me 
by  name,  and  I  then  remembered  having 
drunk  tea  in  his  company  at  Killala,  some 
time  back. 


K 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Memories  of  the  great  Rehellion. 

I  HAD  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Ann  Burrowes  and  her  family,  who 
two  years  before  this  had  left  Carlow  and 
settled  in  Dublin,  and  I  had  received  many 
invitations  to  visit  them  there.  Jack  was 
going  down  now  on  business,  so  it  was 
settled  that  I  was  to  accompany  him.  It 
was  some  weeks  after  Easter  when  we 
started.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  Colonel 
Carter  came  to  take  leave,  and  in  doing 
so,  I  well  remember  his  advice :  "  Set 
your  cap  at  some  rich,  old  man,  and 
marry  him.  I  shall  be  in  Dublin  myself 
soon,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  you." 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  like  old  men, 
and  I  told  him  the  truth.  I  knew  as  well 
as  he  that  I  had  not  sufficient  attractions 
to  make  what  would  be  called  a  good 
match   without   such    a   sacrifice ;     but   I 
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have  had  ahva^^s  too  much  sentiment,  if 
you  please  so  to  call  it,  to  marry  where 
I  knew  I  could  not  love,  even  in  all  my 
homeless  after  misery.  But  I  thought  all 
the  time  that  Colonel  Carter  might  have 
had  a  purpose  in  his  joke;  for  if  he  ever 
had  any  serious  thoughts  of  Dorothy  it 
might  smooth  the  way  if  her  sister  married 
well. 

We  started  very  early  in  the  morning, 
long  before  daylight,  so  that  we  lost  the 
fine  view  ascending  the  mountain,  and 
came  to  the  defile  through  which  Lough 
Talt  emptied  its  waters,  before  we  could 
see  anything  but  a  few  incendiary  fires 
of  corn  stacks. 

As  we  were  driving  on  the  border  of 
the  lake  we  overtook  two  pedestrians,  who 
proved  to  be  two  subs,  of  the  Leinster 
Regiment,  like  us  on  their  way  to  Dublin ; 
and,  as  there  were  no  public  conveyances 
to  Boyle,  the  first  stage,  they  were  walking 
it,  and  gladly  accepted  our  invitation  to 
seats  in  the  jaunting  car.  We  dined  and 
slept  that  night  at  Boyle.  The  next 
morning  we   all   started  for  Mullingar  in 
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the  stage  coach,  called  then  a  long  coach, 
just  like  one  of  the  modern  omnibuses. 
The  last  long  stage  was  in  the  dark,  so  we 
purchased  candles  and  borrowed  a  candle- 
stick, and  the  gentlemen  took  it  in  turn  to 
hold  it.  This  was  a  very  agreeable  arrange- 
ment as  the  coach  was  now  quite  full ; 
and  as  I  was  the  only  lady,  everyone's 
attention  was  directed  to  me.  The  two 
military  gentlemen  wanted  to  get  up  a 
little  fun,  but  I  would  not  lend  myself  to 
it.  At  dinner  they  were  showing  off  old 
regimental  jokes ;  such  as  asking  the 
waiter  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
lived  opposite,  then  begging  him  to  step 
across  and  give  their  compliments,  and 
request  the  loan  of  a  little  clean  salt ;  or 
begging  that  the  next  time  they  break- 
fasted there  that  the  butter  might  be  sent 
in  on  one  plate,  and  the  hairs  on  another, 
so  that  they  might  mix  them  as  they  liked, 
and  so  on.  I  believe  that  they  thought 
they  were  funny. 

The  next  morning  before  daylight  we 
were  on  board  the  canal  boat.  It  was 
always  a  tedious  long  day  from  MuUingar 
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to  Dublin,  but  very  quiet,  for  the  meals 
were  served  on  board,  and  you  could  work 
or  read  at  your  ease  if  not  desirous  to  go 
on  deck. 

This  evening  it  got  dark  very  early,  and 
a  dense  fog  set  in  so  that  the  horses  were 
obliged  to  walk  with  great  caution,  and 
we  were  sometimes  afraid  we  should  have 
to  be  left  where  we  were  all  night.  It  was 
not  a  little  dangerous  getting  through  the 
locks,  which  were  numerous  as  3^ou  approach 
the  cit}^ 

By  and  by  we  heard  a  great  plunge, 
then  a  man  shouting  on  the  deck.  The 
horses  and  their  driver  were  in  the  canal. 
After  considerable  delay  they  were  all  got 
out  alive.  We  were  not  more  than  four 
or  five  miles  from  Dublin  now,  and  the 
risk  would  have  been  very  great  to  leave 
the  boat.  Men  were  procured  who  dragged 
her  slowly  along,  and  we  got  into  the  canal 
basin,  where  we  ought  to  have  been  by 
six  o'clock,  by  twelve. 

I  was  by  this  time  left  alone  in  the  cabin. 
The  moment  after  the  boat  stopped  a  tall 
young  man  appeared  at  the  door,  and  held 
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out  his  hand,  addressing  me  by  name. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
John  Burrowes,  and  a  welcome  sight  he 
was.  He  had  been  there,  with  a  coach, 
ever  since  six  o'clock.  We  were  soon  in 
French  Street,  where  we  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  a  fine  round  of  Wicklow 
beef. 

I  think  my  friends  were  a  little 
disappointed  in  me  at  first.  I  had  certainly 
deteriorated  since  they  had  first  seen  me 
fresh  from  such  a  fashionable  place  as 
Barchester  then  was,  whilst  they  had  been 
acquiring  urban  graces  and  more  refined 
perceptions  by  their  residence  in  Dublin. 
Besides  the  style  of  my  dress,  I  am  afraid 
my  manners  had  suffered  by  my  residence 
in  Connaught.  Certainly  my  accent  had, 
and  they  were  not  long  in  detecting,  and 
lamenting  over  Irishisms  in  my  speech. 
But  they  soon  got  reconciled  to  me  as 
I  was,  and  we  had  nearly  as  much  fun  as 
we  used  to  have  in  Carlo w. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  renovate 
my  wardrobe,  and  that  as  economically 
as  possible ;     or   rather,   to   get   the   best 
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things  I  could  for  my  money.  For  this 
purpose,  Ann  Burrowes  and  I,  without 
saying  where  we  were  going,  undertook  an 
expedition  into  the  Liberties,  among  the  silk 
weavers,  where  I  got  a  gown  cut  from  the 
loom ;  ditto,  a  piece  of  black  velvet  for 
a  mantle.  As  we  were  not  molested  in 
any  way  it  was  altogether  a  satisfactory 
visit,  for  I  thus  saw  a  part  of  Dublin 
celebrated  for  its  squalor,  manufactories 
and  fighting,  which  otherwise  I  was  not 
likely  to  have  seen ;  and  Ann  Burrowes 
could  point  out  to  me  the  houses  occupied 
by  Emmet  and  his  party,  and  many  others 
that  had  been  battered  at  the  time  and 
never  repaired  since.  The  spot,  too, 
where  Lord  Kilwarden  was  killed. 

With  the  help  of  the  girls  I  had  my  silk 
dress  and  mantle  soon  made.  I  had  coaxed 
some  good  lace  from  my  mother,  both 
black  and  white,  which  served  to  trim  them, 
and  I  soon  assumed  a  decent  appearance 
at  least.  Parties  now  commenced,  and 
we  went  to  a  great  many.  Both  Ann  and 
I  possessed  some  taste  and  ingenuity,  and 
we  managed  to  diversify  our  white  musHns 
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and  lenos  with  gay  trimmings  of  our  own 
making,  so  that  we  made  a  very  decent 
appearance  without  much  expense.  Their 
acquaintance  lay  a  great  deal  among  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity,  who  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  taking  to  themselves  wives  in 
spite  of  the  rules  of  College,  which  were 
evaded  by  the  fiction  of  making  their  wives 
sign  their  maiden  names  to  everything  of 
consequence.  Mr.  Llo^^d,  late  Provost, 
was  one  of  these  married  Fellows  that  we 
visited.  The  lawyers,  too,  were  among 
their  acquaintances  through  Peter 
Burrov/es. 

We  were  at  one  very  gay  party  at  Sir 
Robert  Shaw's,  then  M.P.  for  Dublin.  I 
remember  the  beautiful  cut  glass  supper 
service  very  wxll. 

John  Burro wes  had  long  been  engaged 
to  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Dora  IvCtt. 
She  was  left  an  orphan  with  two  young 
brothers,  under  the  guardianship  of  Bagenal 
Harvey,  from  whom  the  bo3^s  drank  in  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  daring  patriotism 
which  led  to  the  death  of  all  three.  Poor 
Harvey  was  caught  and  executed  after  the 
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Wexford  rising,  and  the  two  young  Letts, 
in  consideration  of  their  youth,  were 
sentenced  to  banishment  for  Hfe ;  but  the 
vessel  that  was  taking  them  to  America 
was  lost,  and  thus  the  poor  bo^^s  perished. 
Besides  their  uncle,  Peter  Burro wes,  the 
Burro wes'  had  several  cousins  residing  in 
Dublin.  Three  of  them  were  the  orphans 
of  a  Mr.  Burro  wes,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  victims  to  the  rebellion. 
He  had  always  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  neighbours.  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant,  often  entertaining  the  priest 
at  his  table.  His  parish  was  in  the  County 
Wexford  ;  and  when  the  disturbance  began, 
as  a  precaution  for  their  safety,  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  place,  who  were  not 
many,  made  a  sort  of  garrison  of  the 
parsonage  house  and  passed  the  night  there. 
Among  the  inmates  was  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Burrowes,  called  Mary  Rainer.  Mr. 
Burrowes  had  sent  his  man,  Matt,  who  was 
one  whom  he  could  trust,  to  receive  some 
rents  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
As  their  party  was  large,  a  man  who 
usually  worked  in  the  garden  came  to  help 
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and  wait  at  supper.  Mary  Rainer  was  a 
good  singer,  and,  on  being  asked,  sang 
"  Croppies  Lie  Down^  Certainly  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  do  at  such  a  time.  The 
man  who  had  waited  at  table  was  heard 
by  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  to  vow 
vengeance  against  them  all,  Mary  Rainer 
in  particular.  This  story  found  its  way 
to  the  English  papers,  but  it  was  not  quite 
correctly  stated.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the  house  was 
that  night  attacked  and  bravely  defended 
until  it  was  set  on  fire  in  many  places. 

Mr.  Burro wes  seeing  the  parish  priest 
among  the  people  expressed  the  desire  to 
treat  with  him  for  a  surrender,  and  on  a 
promise  of  safety  opened  the  front  door 
and  stood  on  the  step.  His  eldest  son, 
a  lad  of  about  fourteen,  had  followed  his 
father.  Whilst  Mr.  Burro  wes  was  in  the 
act  of  parleying  with  the  priest  he  was 
stabbed  with  a  pike  by  one  of  the  rabble. 
His  son  threw  himself  before  his  father 
to  shield  him,  but  they  both  fell,  covered 
with  pike  wounds.  The  priest  did  all  he 
could  to  restrain  the  rabble,  but  it  did  not 
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seem  in  his  power  to  control  the  mob  of 
rebels.  That  night  not  a  man  from  the 
burning  house  was  spared.  The  frightened 
women  and  children  rushed  from  the  flames 
and  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  corners. 
Mrs.  BurroweSj  with  three  of  her  children, 
concealed  herself  in  a  ditch.  When  the 
day  dawned,  she  sent  one  of  her  little  boys 
to  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  her  husband 
and  son  were  lying.  He  soon  came  back 
and  told  her,  "  papa  was  quite  cold,  but 
Tom  still  warm."  She  sent  him  back, 
and  told  him  to  take  Tom's  head  on  his 
lap  and  rub  his  hands,  for  she  thought  that 
some  of  the  rebels  might  be  still  lurking 
about,  who  would  come  and  finish  their 
work  if  they  saw  her  attending  her  son, 
whilst  what  the  child  did  might  pass 
unnoticed. 

In  this  miserable  state  of  things  the  day 
crept  on.  None  of  the  rebels  made  their 
appearance,  and  Mrs.  Burro wes  crept  out 
to  her  son.  He  was  not  dead,  but  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  She  bound  up 
his  wounds  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness. 
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The  rest  of  the  women  and  children  now 
crept  out  from  their  hiding-places,  and  a 
desperate  family  they  were,  without  food 
or  shelter.  At  last  one  of  the  women 
recollected  that  some  loaves  had  been  left 
in  the  oven,  as  they  were  rather  under- 
baked. Fortunately,  they  were  enabled 
to  get  at  them.  Miss  Rainer,  knowing 
that  she  was  particularly  obnoxious,  ran 
off  as  fast  as  she  could  the  moment 
she  got  from  the  burning  house.  Ann 
Burrowes  had  the  history  of  her  flight 
from  herself. 

She  had  caught  up  a  cloak  trimmed  with 
lace,  in  her  fright,  and  this  flying  wild, 
caught  on  every  stick  and  bramble  she 
came  near.  Every  twitch  she  thought  was 
the  hand  of  an  enemy.  By  and  by,  she 
heard  a  great  shouting  behind  her,  and 
darting  through  the  open  door  of  a  cabin, 
she  crept  under  a  bed  on  which  was  lying 
a  wounded  rebel.  The  man  swore  at  her 
in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  told  her  that 
if  she  did  not  go  out  and  bring  him  word 
what  all  that  shouting  was  for,  he 
would  give  her  up,  saying  that  he  should 
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die  contented  if   his   own  party  were  the 
victors. 

Poor  Mary  looked  out,  and  seeing  the 
coast  clear  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
return  again,  but  pursued  her  flight  towards 
Wexford.  When,  at  last,  jaded  and 
frightened  she  reached  the  city,  she  found 
it  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  She  now 
thought  of  making  for  the  abode  of  an 
uncle  in  the  same  county.  When,  at  length, 
she  arrived  at  her  destination  she  learnt 
that  this  uncle,  too,  and  his  eldest  son 
had  been  killed  a  few  days  before.  His 
house  had  been  seized  on  by  the  rebels 
and  made  a  depot  for  prisoners.  Here 
poor  Mrs.  Burrowes  had  been  brought 
with  her  children,  prisoners  in  the  house 
that  had  been  her  own  brother's.  The 
rebels  had  shown  so  much  mercy  as  to 
allow  her  to  bring  her  wounded  son  with 
her ;  but  here  it  all  ended.  I  have  heard 
her  eldest  daughter  say  that  she  well 
remembered  many  times  in  the  day,  being 
on  her  knees  praying  for  their  lives,  that 
were  wantonly  threatened,  perhaps  with 
the  intention  of  frightening  the  children. 
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But  they  gave  them  nothing  to  eat,  and 
they  must  have  been  starved  but  for  Miss 
Rainer  who,  on  learning  where  her  aunt 
was,  went  and  joined  her. 

They  were  not  put  under  any  personal 
restraint,  for  the  w^hole  country  was  in 
the  possession  of  their  enemies,  and  this 
young  girl  used  actually  to  go  out  and  kill 
a  sheep  for  herself,  skin,  cut  it  up,  and 
cook  it  for  her  aunt  and  children. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  the  place 
before  Matt,  the  servant,  who  had  been 
sent  to  receive  the  rent,  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  concerted  with  the  rebels,  and 
behaved  quite  disrespectfully  to  his  mistress 
and  her  children.  But  he  watched  his 
opportunity  to  tell  her  not  to  mind  what 
he  said  or  did,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
dissemble  that  he  might  be  near  her,  and 
that  he  had  the  money  quite  safe  for  her. 

When  Wexford  was  retaken  from  the 
rebels,  the  faithful  Matt  contrived  to  inform 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  situation  in 
which  Mrs.  Burrowes  was  with  her  family. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  immediately 
sent  to  her  relief,  and  she  was  escorted  in 
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safety  to  Wexford,  from  whence  she 
embarked  for  DubHn  with  her  family  and 
the  faithful  ]Matt,  for  it  was  not  safe  to 
travel  in  any  other  way.  On  this  short 
voyage  she  lost  her  youngest  boy,  about 
four  years  old.  It  was  supposed  that 
fright  and  hardship  had  brought  on  water 
on  the  brain.  The  eldest  son  still  Hngered 
on  for  another  ^^ear,  w^hen,  the  country 
being  by  this  time  tolerably  quiet,  his 
mother  was  recommended  to  take  him 
back  to  his  native  home.  They  had  come 
so  far  on  their  journey  as  the  spot  where 
Mrs.  Burrowes'  brother  had  been  assassi- 
nated, when  the  poor  suffering  youth 
breathed  his  last  in  the  carriage. 

There  was  another  humble  individual  of 
the  family  that  I  must  mention.  Aunty, 
or  Anty,  the  cow  wife,  who,  with  what 
help  she  could  get,  begged,  borrowed,  or 
stole  a  few  planks  and  got  them  nailed 
together,  and  in  this  rude  coffin  buried 
her  beloved  master.  And  when  she  learnt 
that  her  mistress  was  safe  in  Dublin  she 
set  out  to  rejoin  her,  driving  her  pet  calf 
before  her. 
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Poor  Mrs.  Burro wes  did  not  long  survive 
these  sore  trials.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
to  Dublin,  the  only  son  left  was  residing 
with  his  uncle,  and  studying  at  Trinity 
College.  The  two  daughters  were  residing 
at  a  respectable  boarding  house  near  him 
in  lyceson  Street,  and  had  with  them  as  their 
maid  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  victims 
who  fell  when  their  father  did.  Matt  was 
now  coachman  to  Counsellor  Burrowes,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
Anty  and  her  calf,  now  a  respectable 
matronly  cow  with  a  red  ribbon  tied  round 
her  tail  to  keep  off  "  the  good  people," 
at  Mr.  Burro  wes'  country  house  in  the 
County  Wicklow. 

Robert  Burrowes,  notwithstanding  all  he 
had  witnessed,  was  a  thorough  rebel  at 
heart.  He  said  there  was  another  side  to 
the  question  which  I  had  not  heard.  He 
had  rather  a  melancholy  expression  of 
countenance,  and  has  often  drawn  tears 
from  my  eyes  by  his  pathetic  way  of 
singing  "  The  Exile  of  Erin'''  I  remember 
him  telling  me  a  pathetic  little  story  of 
his  college  friend,  Robert  Martin,  who  was 
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engaged  to  be  married  to  a  distant  cousin 
of  the  Burrowes',  pretty  Shiela  Brady. 

Like  many  of  the  patriot  Protestants  of 
that  day,  these  two  were  filled  with  a  deep 
hatred  of  the  brutality  exercised  by  the 
ascendency  party  in  Ireland. 

Martin  came  under  the  influence  of  Wolfe 
Tone  and  the  Emmet  family,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  trusted  leaders  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798.  Shiela  used  to  act  as  secret 
messenger  for  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
was  a  very  valuable  ally,  knowing  as  she 
did  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
like  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

When  the  23rd  of  May  came  round,  the 
day  fixed  for  the  rising,  Martin  bid  the 
little  girl  goodbye,  and  set  out  to  join  the 
Wicklow  men. 

He  fought  with  great  gallantry  under 
Harvey,  Devereux,  and  Holt,  and  when  the 
Rebellion  was  finally  crushed,  he  was 
hunted  to  the  Wicklow  Mountains  and 
there  killed  with  great  cruelty  near 
Aughavanagh. 

Robert  Burro wes  was  with  the  Brady s 
in  Dublin  when  the  news  came  home. 

L 
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"  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  in  the 
dining-room,"  said  he^  "  when  her  mother 
sent  me  there  to  break  the  news  to 
Shiela.  The  sweet  blue  eyes  filled  up  with 
tears,  and  she  turned  as  pale  as  death. 
I  tried,  in  my  rough  way,  to  ease  her  pain. 
'  He  died  for  this  dear  land,  mavourneen/ 
I  said,  '  won't  you  let  that  comfort 
you  ? ' 

'  He  died  for  a  lost  cause,'  she  cried, 
*  and  has  left  me  desolate  that  loved  him.' 
Then  she  never  spoke  another  word,  but 
kept  gazing  out  of  the  window,  down  the 
long  road  where  he  had  marched  away  on 
that  well-remembered  evening  after  the 
last  goodbye.  From  that  day  she  began 
to  mope  and  pine,  and  actually  died  within 
the  year  of  a  broken  heart. 

Some  years  after.  Major  Sirr,  who  on 
some  occasions  was  not  quite  as  black 
as  the  United  men  painted  him,  showed 
my  father  a  letter  which  he  had  found 
while  searching  for  records  of  the  rising, 
among  the  papers  in  Dublin  Castle. 

It  was  marked  across  the  top :  '  Found 
on  the  body  of  a  rebel  who  was  killed  near 
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Aughavanagh — forwarded  to  headquarters 
in  Dublin.' 

The  letter  was  from  Shiela  Brady  to 
Robert  Martin,  and  was  dated  some  three 
days  before  he  had  set  out  to  join  Holt 
in  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

The  first  portion  was  mainly  concerned 
with  descriptions  of  the  future  movements 
of  certain  United  Irishmen  in  Dublin,  but 
the  concluding  lines  ran  as  follows : — '  So 
I  try  to  be  very  brave  for  your  sake,  but 
in  the  lonely,  anxious  hours,  what  can 
I  do  but  dream  of  you  alw^ays ;  pray  for 
you  always ;  waiting  patiently  until  the 
final  triumph  of  the  cause  shall  crown  our 
union  with  a  perfect  joy.  For  as  long  as 
I  love  you,  dear,  and  you  love  me — what 
can  harm  us  ?  '  " 

I  remember  this  sad  story  of  Shiela 
seemed  to  soothe  my  bitter  feelings  about 
Captain  Barker's  treatment  of  me. 

I  remember  walking  up  and  down  the 
back  garden  of  the  Burrowes'  house  that 
night  with  the  sweet  summer  darkness 
falling  like  balm  around  me,  and  the  great 
stars    in    their    steadfast    travel    wheeling 
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above  my  head.  What  will  it  all  matter, 
I  thought,  in  a  few  short  years,  this  bitter 
heart-burning,  this  unfulfilled  desire. 

It  must  have  been  close  upon  eleven 
o'clock  when  Ann  Burro wes  came  out  to 
me  and  put  her  dear  arm  through  mine. 
I  think  she  could  read  my  very  thoughts, 
and  I  know  she  could  feel  my  pain. 

''  Come  in,  you  foolish  dreamer,"  she 
said,  tenderly;  "  Robert  has  been  asking 
about  you  for  the  last  half-hour."  I  stood 
there  looking  upwards  with  tears  flowing 
freely  now;  a  w^eak,  foolish  dreamer, 
indeed,  with  her  spirit  roaming  among  the 
stars ;  dreary,  desolate,  forsaken,  herself 
standing  upon  a  star. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
In  the  shade  of  the  Sugar-loaf. 

After  some  three  weeks  in  Dublin  Ann 
Burrowes  saw  that  I  was  fretting  very 
much  and  getting  into  a  bad  state  of  health. 
She  wrote,  therefore,  to  some  friends  near 
Bray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ashwell,  to  ask 
us  both  down  for  a  short  visit  to  their 
home  near  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer's  day  when  we 
set  out  on  a  car  from  the  city,  and  I  little 
thought  on  that  lovely  drive  to  Bray  that 
I  was  soon  to  go  through  one  of  the  most 
terrible  experiences  of  my  life. 

We  passed  over  the  bridge  at  Bray  and 
up  the  main  street,  then  only  consisting  of 
a  handful  of  houses.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
we  turned  to  the  right  and  took  the  road 
which  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Glen  of  the 
Downs. 
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The  Ashwells'  house  stood  far  back  from 
this  road  and  the  back  of  the  building  faced 
the  little  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  or,  to  give 
it  the  beautiful  nam^e  that  the  Irish  have 
christened  it,  one  of  the  "  Golden  Spears." 

The  house  was  square  and  ugly  to 
behold.  It  was  a  building  of  the  type 
which  rose  up  all  over  Ireland  after  the 
Cromwellian  confiscations;  for  the  first  act 
of  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  after  robbing 
the  land  of  Irish  Catholics  who  had  been 
fighting  for  the  lawful  King  of  England, 
was  to  erect  these  country-houses,  together 
with  churches  of  peculiar  hideousness  to 
worship  God  in. 

These  churches  are  still  scattered  far  and 
wide  across  the  land,  rare  monuments  to 
the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
and  to  his  shocking  taste  in  architecture. 
But  the  interiors  of  these  edifices  are  far 
more  beautiful  than  might  appear  from  the 
outside,  resembling,  indeed,  to  the  artistic 
eye,  a  cross  between  a  corn-store  and  a 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mrs.  Ash  well  was  a  pretty  little  butterfly 
of  a  woman  with  not  much  in  her,  and  the 
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relations  between  her  and  her  husband  did 
not  strike  me  as  particularly  happy.  He 
was  a  tall^  handsome  man,  and  very  kind 
to  Ann  Burrowes  and  me ;  but  wore  a 
continual  worried  look  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing weighing  heavily  on  his  conscience. 
He  was  a  magistrate  for  that  part  of  the 
county,  and  Ann  Burrowes  told  me  that 
his  life  had  been  recently  attempted  by 
some  peasant  in  the  Glen  of  the  Downs. 

That  was  all  I  knew  about  him  when 
I  came  to  the  house.  I  was  soon  to  know 
more. 

My  first  week  now  passed  pleasantly 
away,  and  the  long  walks  I  took  with  Ann 
Burrowes  and  the  change  of  air  were 
rapidly  restoring  me  to  my  old  self.  We 
visited  all  the  beauty  spots  in  the  golden 
belt  of  Ireland — that  lovely  district  which 
extends  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and 
from  four  to  seven  in  width,  beginning  near 
Dublin,  and  ending  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  Avondale.  But  the  walk  we  loved 
best  of  all  was  through  the  old  Kilruddery 
demesne  towards  the  summit  of  Bray  Head. 
As  the  traveller  advances  towards  the  top 
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a  glorious  view  is  seen.  Far  away  on  the 
right  is  a  wide  stretch  of  ocean,  and  as  the 
eye  sweeps  round  to  the  left  it  encounters 
the  bold  promontory  of  Howth  stretching 
far  out  into  the  sea,  then  the  little  island 
of  Dalkey  and  the  grand  sweej^  of  Killiney 
Bay. 

All  this  makes  a  panorama  not  easily 
forgotten.  As  we  passed  over  the  summit 
and  continued  our  walk  towards  the  south 
I  caught  a  glimpse  through  a  thinly  grown 
forest  of  trees  of  the  blue  ocean  sparkling 
in  the  morning  sun ;  while  farther  on, 
down  the  green  slopes  of  the  Head,  I  could 
see  the  waves  bursting  upon  the  rocks  in 
showers  of  angry  foam.  Towards  the  right 
I  saw  the  white  walls  of  a  few  fishermen's 
cottages,  which  make  up  the  village  of 
Greystones,  and  beyond  these  more  sea  and 
a  grayish-blue  sky  with  some  soft  clouds 
white  as  wool,  floating  away  to  the  w^est ; 
while  far  away  to  the  south  the  thin  black 
line  of  Wicklow  Head  stretched  out  into 
the  ocean.  In  short,  one  of  the  loveliest 
walks  in  the  fairest  county  of  Ireland, 
where  the  rich  foliage  and  different  shades 
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of  green  give  one  so  many  scenes  of 
unsurpassable  beauty. 

vSaturday  night  now  came  round — a  night 
to  be  long  remembered.  A  beautiful  moon 
lit  up  the  country-side,  and  through  the 
clear  night  air  the  little  Sugar-loaf  seemed 
crowned  with  stars.  Ann  Burro wes  and 
I  chatted  late  in  my  bedroom,  and  it  must 
have  been  long  past  twelve  when  she  bid 
me  good-night. 

I  undressed  by  the  bright  moonhght, 
and  creeping  into  my  bed  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  was  soon  in  a  happy  slumber. 
I  was  wakened  by  a  noise  outside  my 
window  as  if  someone  was  placing  a  ladder 
against  the  stonework  and  vshifting  it  into 
a  steady  position. 

My  bedroom  occupied  the  second  story. 
Directly  above  me  was  the  small  room 
Mr.  Ashwell  occupied,  at  some  distance 
from  his  wife's  bedroom,  which  was  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor.  I  could  often  hear  him 
pacing  to  and  fro  above  me  as  if  his  restless 
spirit  had  sought  in  vain  for  peace.  But 
to-night  all  was  silent  as  death. 

The  noise  outside  continued,  and  then 
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I  could  plainly  hear  the  footsteps  of  someone 
coming  up  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  slowly, 
tap,  tap,  tap  on  the  clear  night  air. 

Terror  now  took  hold  of  me  and  held  me 
in  her  cruel  grip  as  I  stared  helplessly 
towards  the  window  waiting  for  the 
inevitable.  A  man's  shock  head  of  hair 
suddenly  appeared  over  the  edge  of  the 
window-sill,  and  then  a  fierce  wild-looking 
face  glared  in  upon  my  bed.  It  w^as  dark 
in  the  corner  where  I  lay,  but  the  man's 
face  was  clear  in  the  moonlight  as  he 
searched  every  corner  of  the  room.  Then 
apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny  he 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  I  heard  the 
footsteps  retreating  down  the  ladder.  Then 
the  ladder  was  suddenly  removed,  and  after 
that  I  must  have  swooned,  for  I  remember 
no  more. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  cry  in  the  night. 

I  coui.D  never  tell  how  long  I  lay  in  that 
death-like  swoon.  When  I  came  to  myself 
the  moonlight  still  flooded  the  room  like  day, 
and  overhead  I  now  heard  Mr.  Ash  well's  foot- 
steps moving  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  like  some 
caged  animal  in  pain.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
came  the  sound  of  smashing  glass  and  of 
heavy  footsteps  dashing  across  the  room, 
then  one  long  drawn  horrid  scream  that 
turned  my  heart  to  ice,  and  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  body  falling  on  the  floor. 

I  did  not  faint  again,  but  simply  lay 
there  as  if  my  whole  body  was  paralysed. 
I  heard  steps  again  moving  in  the  room 
above,  and  then  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  house.  None  of  the  other  inmates 
stirred,  for  the  walls  and  doors  were  thick, 
and  the  death  shriek  had  only  reached  me 
in  the  room  below.       I  lay  there  staring 
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vacantly  about  me  when  a  drop  of  some- 
thing warm  fell  upon  my  cheek.  I  looked 
upwards  now  and  saw  a  dark  circle  on  the 
ceiling  above  me,  slowly  widening  like  ink 
on  blotting-paper,  and  then  the  drops  fell 
slowly  on  me  like  rain. 

I  started  bolt-upright  in  bed  and  saw 
the  crimson  horror  on  my  night-dress  and 
my  hands,  and  fainted  away  for  the  second 
time  that  night. 

When  I  came  to  myself  again  I  was  lying 
on  the  floor  with  my  head  in  Ann  Burrowes' 
lap,  while  old  Patrick  Nolan,  the  butler,  was 
holding  a  candle  above  me  and  the  housemaid 
was  bathing  my  forehead  with  cold  water. 

I  must  have  cried  out  before  I  fainted, 
for  Ann  had  been  startled  from  her  sleep 
in  the  room  adjoining  and  had  come  in  to 
see  if  anything  was  wrong.  When  I  had 
sufflciently  recovered  I  told  them  all,  and 
old  Nolan  went  upstairs  and  broke  in  the 
door  of  the  master's  room.  He  found 
Mr.  Ashwell  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  and 
with  a  knife  through  his  heart. 

The  murderer  was  caught  two  days 
after,  and  proved  to  be  the  peasant  who 
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had  attempted  Mr.  Ashwell's  life  before  in 
the  Downs.  At  the  trial,  which  followed, 
the  whole  matter  came  out.  Mr.  Ashwell 
had  ruined  a  pretty  girl,  living  near  Kil- 
macanoge,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  sister 
of  the  peasant,  who  had  taken  this  means 
of  revenging  his  sister's  shame. 

They  buried  Mr.  Ashwell  with  great 
pomp,  and  all  the  landlords  round  about 
came  in  great  numbers  to  the  funeral. 
They  put  up  a  slab  to  his  memory  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  country  churches,  Ann 
Burrowes  told  me  afterwards,  with  an 
inscription  upon  it  which  proved  that  he 
must  have  gone  straight  to  heaven. 

Ann  and  I  returned  at  once  to  Dublin, 
but  it  took  many  a  long  day  to  soothe  the 
memories  of  that  dreadful  night.  And 
the  worst  dreams  that  ever  I  have  are 
those  which  make  me  start  upright  in  bed 
to  listen  'n  the  darkness  for  the  sound  of 
a  body  falling  heavily  on  the  floor  above. 
Then  I  feel  the  warm  drops  on  my  face 
again,  and  see  against  a  background  of 
vivid  whiteness  the  increasing  circle  of 
the  darkening  stain. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Literary  Celebrities . 

Soon  after  I  returned  to  Dublin,  Miss 
Owenson  {Lady  Morgan),  then  in  the  very 
height  of  her  fame,  came  and  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  boarding-house  where  the  two 
Miss  Burrowes*  were.  They  very  kindly 
contrived  to  engage  her  for  a  snug  little  tea 
party  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  her.  Her 
figure  was  small  and  slightly  awry,  and  to 
conceal  this  defect  she  wore  the  "  Glorvina  " 
mantle.  She  had  a  decided  cast  in  one 
of  her  eyes.  Her  hair  was  cropped  and 
worn  in  short  curls  all  over  the  head,  and 
through  these  she  had  thrust  a  "  Glorvina  " 
bodkin,  quite  useless  in  such  a  head ;  the 
hair,  too,  was  rather  dishevelled.  When 
she  stretched  out  her  foot  it  was  covered 
with  a  soiled  silk  stocking  with  a  long 
"  Jacob's  ladder"  at  the  heel.       She  was 
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excessively  fond  of  dancing,  and  as  her 
limbs  were  long  for  her  size,  Tom  Moore 
used  to  compare  her  to  the  flyers  of  a  jack 
when  so  occupied.  She  made  herself  very 
pleasant,  repeating  nevv^spaper  paragraphs 
in  which  she  had  been  spoken  of  as  "  the 
wild  Irish  girl."  They  were  laughing  at 
Peter  Burrowes'  consternation  on  an 
evening  or  two  before,  when  he  had  been 
prevailed  on  by  his  nieces  to  accompany 
them  and  Miss  Owenson  to  the  Crow  Street 
Theatre.  The  Irish  gods  were  at  that  time 
a  very  demonstrative  set.  They  no  sooner 
espied  the  party  than  they  shouted  out 
"  a  clap  for  the  wild  Irish  girl."  Poor 
Mr.  Burrowes  strove  to  hide  himself  behind 
backs,  but  it  would  not  do ;  he  was 
recognised  immediately,  and  there  w^as 
another  tremendous  round  of  approval  for 
him.  Miss  Owenson  declared  it  was  her 
great  delight  to  make  grave,  public  men 
look  ridiculous. 

At  a  later  season  I  walked  with  Dora 
Lett  to  Island  Bridge  to  call  on  the  Moores, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  sight  of  "  Tommy." 
I  was  a  great  "  lion  hunter  "  in  those  da^^s. 
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The  genus  was  not  so  plentiful  tlien^  and 
when  caught  they  were  much  more  worth 
the  trouble.  We  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  the  poet  at  home,  but  received 
a  most  hospitable  reception  from  his  mother 
and  sisters.  The  first  was  a  nice,  kind, 
frank,  motherly  woman ;  the  elder  sister 
was  very  unaffected  and  agreeable,  the 
younger  shy,  and  deformed,  but  sang  well. 
Over  the  piano  hung  a  very  good  likeness 
in  oils,  of  the  poet ;  and  his  sister  played 
and  sang  some  of  the  then  unpublished 
"  melodies."  Catherine,  the  eldest,  said, 
"  I  will  now  sing  you  one  that  I  think  the 
sweetest  song  my  brother  ever  wrote." 
She  commenced  "  Eveleen's  Bower,"  and 
what  with  the  pathos  she  gave  it,  and  the 
surrounding  adjuncts,  I  then  thought  I 
never  had  heard  anything  sweeter.  We 
were  much  less  fastidious  in  these  days 
than  we  are  now.  This  song,  now,  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  society,  and  so  best. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  Mrs.  Moore 
talk  of  her  son.  "  Only  think  of  him," 
she  said ;  "he  received  an  invitation  to 
accompany    the    Viceregal    party    to    the 
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theatre  to-morrow,  but  he  decHned  it 
because  he  had  promised  to  take  me  and 
his  sisters." 

Mrs.  Moore  kindly  pressed  me  to  come 
and  see  her  again,  and  altogether  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  visit,  and  the  walk 
through  the  Phoenix  Park.  Mr.  Moore, 
senior,  was  at  that  time  Barrack  Master 
there. 

I  heard  an  anecdote  of  Moore  who 
sometime  before  was  dining  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  being  seated  next  to  someone 
of  Ducal  rank,  was  asked  by  the  latter,  if  he 
were  one  of  the  Moores  of  Moore  Park. 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  although  as  your 
Grace  sees,  I  have  the  honour  of  sitting  at 
the  Prince's  table  my  father  was  nothing 
more  than  a  poor  grocer  in  Aungier  Street, 
Dublin."  His  Grace  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
honoured  him  for  the  avowal. 

Some  time  after  this  visit  I  was  rewarded 
by  meeting  the  poet  at  a  large  garden- 
party  given  in  his  honour,  when  I  heard 
him  sing  one  of  his  own  unpublished 
melodies,  "  Love's  Young  Dream."       His 
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singing  voice  was  small,  but  very  sweet — 
the  pathos  with  which  he  rendered  this  song 
something  wonderful;  and  the  applause 
which  followed — well,  it  would  have  turned 
any  other  man's  head  completely. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Dublin,  the 
Moretons,  whom  I  had  met  in  the  West, 
called  on  me  and  made  me  promise  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  them  on  the 
Circular  Road,  where  they  were  now  located 
with  their  grandfather.  They  were  to 
come  and  fetch  me  some  day.  Accordingly, 
one  morning,  Margaret  and  Helen  made 
their  appearance  and  claimed  me  there 
and  then  to  accompany  them,  saying, 
"  there  is  someone  waiting  in  the  street 
that  you  will  be  so  glad  to  see."  I  blushed, 
thinking  it  might  be  Captain  Barker. 

Of  course,  I  had  not  the  patience  to  wait. 
No  matter  whose  image  was  the  first  to 
suggest  itself  to  my  mind.  I  begged  to 
know  at  once. 

"  Oh,  it  is  someone  that  knew  you  in 
B  arch  ester — Captain  Cole." 

I  bit  my  lip  with  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment, and  could  not  help  telling  the 
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girls  that  they  had  better  not  cultivate 
the  acquaintance.  Captain  Cole,  his  wife, 
and  her  sister  met  us  in  the  street.  I  shook 
hands  with  him.  The  ladies  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  believe  they  had  been 
milliners  in  Barchester,  and  therefore 
claimed  me  as  a  country-woman.  I  was 
polite,  but  distant,  so  they  soon  wished  us 
good  morning,  and  I  never  saw  the  party 
again. 

We  found  the  house  of  old  Mr.  Moreton 
pretty  full.  There  were  two  or  three 
young  ladies  staying  there  besides  myself 
and  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  composer  of 
Moore's  Melodies.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  old  Mr.  Moreton,  but  was  now 
a  widower,  with  two  fair  daughters  and  a 
son.  The  daughters  were  on  a  visit  in  the 
country ;  the  son,  a  mischievous  lad  about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  lived  with  his  grand- 
father. I  had  heard  so  much  of  Olivia 
and  Anne  Butler  Stevenson  that  I  was 
much  disappointed  not  to  see  them.  Sir 
John  was  a  very  young-looking  man  to 
be  the  father  of  grown  up  daughters.  He 
seemed  shy  and  retiring,  but  possessed  a 
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pair  of  splendid-looking  dark  eyes.  Miss 
Moreton,  the  aunt,  though  very  plain,  was 
a  sensible,  pleasant  woman.  The  old 
gentleman  was  rather  too  facetious,  as 
I  found  to  my  cost. 

The  young  ladies  were  missish  and 
giggling,  and  evidently  trying  to  attract 
Sir  John's  attention,  but  he  said  nothing 
to  them  and  very  little  to  myself,  who  sat 
next  to  him  at  supper.  From  an  indolent 
habit,  I  suppose,  he  was  resting  his  arm 
on  the  back  of  my  chair.  The  old  gentleman 
rose  from  his  seat,  came  behind  us,  and 
softly  placed  Sir  John's  arm  round  my 
neck,  to  the  very  great  confusion  of  us 
both,  and  the  seemingly  great  amusement 
of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  next  morning  I  was  the  first  in  the 
breakfast-room,  with  the  exception  of  young 
Stevenson.  Soon  after  his  father  came 
into  the  room,  and  joined  me  at  the  window, 
where  I  was  standing.  He  talked  pleasantly 
and  more  freely  than  on  the  evening  before, 
and  we  were  still  standing  there  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  in.  The  imp  of  a 
boy  immediately  ran  up  to  them  exclaiming, 
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"  Miss  Tressad}^  will  be  my  mamma,  I  am 
sure,  for  papa  has  been  making  love  to  her 
before  you  came  in."  How  I  should  have 
liked  to  box  his  ears.  I  wonder  his  father 
did  not.  This  was  final.  We  scarcely 
spoke  to  each  other  after. 

His  two  daughters  were  elegant  and 
beautiful  girls,  and  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  those  who  were  in  a 
higher  rank  of  life  than  their  own.  This, 
of  course,  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  envy 
and  ill  nature.  I  think  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  w^ho  was  Lord  Lieutenant  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
amusement  by  going  incog  to  any  house 
where  he  heard  there  was  to  be  a  party. 
Of  course,  he  could  not  but  be  known. 
At  a  party  of  this  kind  he  danced  with 
Olivia  Stevenson,  and  would  insist  on 
taking  her  to  the  supper  table  to  the 
evident  mortification  of  the  noble  hostess. 
Olivia  expostulated,  assuring  him  that  she 
was  only  the  daughter  of  a  Doctor  of  Music. 
His  Grace  declared  that  she  might  be  the 
devil's  daughter  for  aught  he  cared,  and 
persisted.      Some  parties,  who  wished  to 
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mortify  them  sent  them  a  forged  invitation 
to  the  Castle  on  a  reception  night.  The 
poor  girls  were  dreadfully  puzzled  how  to 
act,  for  they  feared  it  was  a  trick.  At 
last,  they  enclosed  the  invitation  to  the 
Lady  lyieutenant  with  a  note  to  say  that 
as  they  had  no  pretensions  to  the  honour 
they  thought  it  must  be  some  mistake. 
Her  Grace  saw  through  the  trick,  and 
replied  that  it  was  no  mistake.  That  she 
fully  expected  them,  and  that  she  hoped 
they  would  accept  from  her  their  dresses 
for  the  occasion.  The  reception  they  met 
with  was  most  flattering,  and  their  beauty 
and  retiring  manners  ensured  them  from  that 
tim^e  an  admittance  into  the  first  society. 

It  was  Ann  Burrowes  that  told  me  this  ; 
of  course  I  never  mentioned  it  to  their 
cousins.  They  were  neither  of  them 
married  when  I  left  Ireland,  but  soon  after 
I  learnt  that  Anne  Butler  had  married  a 
Mr.  Lambert,  a  man  of  fortune ;  and 
Olivia,  a  Mr.  Dalton,  for  love,  and  though 
poor  was  very  happy.  But  she  was  very 
soon  left  a  widow,  and  not  long  after 
m.arried  the  Marquis  of  Headford. 
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When  the  Moretons  left  Connaught  they 
left  a  cat  behind  them.  They  had  not  been 
settled  in  the  Circular  Road  a  fortnight 
when  a  strange  noise  was  heard  at  the 
front  door.  On  its  being  opened,  the  cat 
they  had  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away  crawled  in.  The  claws  of  the  animal 
were  worn  down  to  the  pads  of  its  poor 
feet. 

In  French  Street  we  were  occupying  our 
leisure  time  in  making  a  carpet  out  of 
scraps  of  cloth.  It  was  made  of  large 
octagons  of  black  with  squares  of  scarlet. 
Old  black  coats  were  begged  of  professional 
men,  and  red  ones  from  the  military.  We 
made  very  pretty  groups  of  flowers  from 
bits  of  cloth  for  the  octagons,  and  the  effect 
w^as  very  good.  One  day  we  were  at  a 
stand  for  want  of  cloth,  and  Ann  and  I 
went  to  rummage  in  an  old  chest  in  her 
brother's  room.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  under  a  mass  of  old  clothes,  we  found 
about  a  dozen  brass  knockers.  It  was 
quite  the  rage  at  this  time  among  the 
college  youths  and  their  friends  to  do  all 
the  mischief  they  could.     A  kind  of  lesser 
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Mohawks.  They  had  no  delight  in  doing 
personal  injury,  except  when  they  were  at 
deadly  feud  with  the  poor  old  w^atchmen : 
for  the  cry  of  "  Trinity  against  the  watch," 
was  heard  nightly  in  some  part  or  another 
of  the  city. 

The  wrenching  off  of  knockers  had  of 
late  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  authorities  had  taken  it  under  serious 
consideration,  and  made  it  felony.  Hence 
the  concealment  of  the  stolen  goods.  We 
abstracted  an  old  black  coat,  and  said  no 
more  about  it. 

One  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  quietly 
at  work,  Robert  Burrowes  walked  in  with 
a  strange-looking  fabric  of  glass  and  gilding 
posed  upon  his  head.  After  a  while  it  was 
made  out  to  be  the  top  of  a  highly  orna- 
mented lamp.     He  said  that  he  had  taken 

it  from  that  fellow 's  door,  because  he 

had  no  right  to  have  a  handsomer  lamp 
than  his  uncle.  Poor  Mrs.  Burrowes  was 
in  a  terrible  fright  and  insisted  on  his  taking 
it  away,  and  restoring  it  at  once.  Nor 
would  she  let  him  rest  till  he  took  his 
departure  with  his  Mambrino  helmet.     The 
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next  morning  the  bell-man  was  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  offering  a  reward  to 
anyone  who  would  give  information  as  to 
who  had  stolen  the  lamp,  and  threatening 
the  delinquent  and  all  his  aiders  and 
abettors  with  "  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law." 

"  Hear  that/'  said  Mrs.  Burro wes,  "  was 
it  not  well  that  I  made  Robert  take  it 
away  from  this  house  ?" 

A  week  or  two  after,  she  took  the  very 
unusual  idea  into  her  head  of  going  to  the 
coal  cellar  to  see  the  state  of  her  store. 
Her  candle-ray  struck  on  something  that 
glittered  in  the  corner.  On  examination 
it  proved  to  be  the  dangerous  lamp  half 
buried  in  the  coals. 

Poor  Mrs.  Burro wes  was  in  a  sad  way. 
An  old  friend  happened  to  call  with  the 
intention  of  spending  the  day.  The  two 
old  ladies  laid  their  heads  together  on  this 
trying  emergency,  and  it  ended  by  their 
taking  advantage  of  the  dark  night,  and 
under  large  wrapping  cloaks,  carrying  the 
cumbrous  and  dangerous  thing  to  St. 
Stephen's    Green,   which    was   quite   near. 
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Then  walking  to  the  farthest  angle,  and 
watching  that  no  one  was  near,  they 
dropped  it  into  the  deep  ditch  that  sur- 
rounded the  inner  Green.  I  think  this 
sequel,  which,  of  course,  he  was  told,  gave 
Robert  more  delight  than  any  part  of  the 
adventure.  Of  course,  there  cannot  be  a 
word  said  in  defence  of  such  tricks  as 
these ;  and  happily  the  progress  in  morals 
and  intellect  causes  them  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  disgraceful,  but  it  was  not  so  in 
these  days.  During  the  very  few  years 
before,  the  excitement  of  danger,  the  love 
of  mischief,  and  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
youth  would  have  their  exercise,  either  in 
acts  of  rebellion  or  those,  equally  deplorable, 
that  were  used  to  quell  it. 

The  ringleader  of  these  Trinity  scamps 
was  taken  prisoner  one  evening,  and 
conducted  into  a  small  parlour  behind  the 
shop,  and  left  under  guard  of  the  crowd, 
whilst  his  captors  went  to  seek  the  proper 
authority  to  get  him  committed.  A  tea 
kettle  was  singing  merrily  on  the  fire. 
The  prisoner  saw  its  advantage;  seized 
it  in  his  hand,  and  saying,  "  By  your  leave, 
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gentlemen,"  soon  cleared  himself  a  way  to 
escape,  by  the  help  of  the  boiling  water. 

I  think  that  I  liked  Robert  Burrowes 
very  much,  and  I  know  that  he  liked  me. 
We  had  only  one  falling  out  during  my 
stay  in  Dublin.  One  evening  we  had  been 
discussing  the  influence  of  the  Celtic  races 
on  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  then 
somehow  or  other  the  greatness  of  the 
English  nation  came  upon  the  tapis. 

"  Can  you  explain  the  greatness  of 
England,  Miss  Tressady  ?  "  Robert 
Burrowes  said. 

"  One  of  the  reasons  is  the  sound  common 
sense  of  Englishmen,"  I  answered,  proudly. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  you  are  mistaken," 
Robert  said ;  ^^  stupidity  never  made  a 
nation  great.  The  greatness  of  England 
is  really  due  to  the  enormous  infusion  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  blood  into  a  characteristi- 
cally dull  people." 

I  thought  that  very  rude,  and  feeling 
extremely  vexed  at  what  he  had  said,  I 
rose  from  my  chair  and  left  the  room. 

He  came  to  me  later  on,  however,  and 
apologised  very  sincerely  for  having  spoken 
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like  that,  so  of  course  I  forgave  him,  for 
I  felt  that  he  was  really  penitent. 

"  I  know  I'm  a  terrible  blunderer,"  he 
said  plaintively,  "  for  I'm  always  slipping 
out  with  truthful  things  like  that,  and 
giving  people  pain." 

My  pleasant  visit  now  drew  to  a  close, 
and  one  day  amidst  keen  regrets  on  all 
sides  I  set  out  by  the  canal  boat  for  my 
beloved  Ardnaree. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Brighter  days  at  Ardnaree, 

Coi^ONEi/  Carter  was  now  a  more  constant 
visitor  than  ever.  He  was  a  lively,  pleasant 
man  of  the  world,  at  least  to  us,  and  we 
found  his  society  very  agreeable.  Dorothy, 
fortunately  for  her,  was  not  sentimental, 
nor  apt  to  fall  in  love.  This  kind  of  nature 
is  the  one  that  passes  current  in  the  world, 
and  carries  its  possessor  best  through  it ; 
whilst  girls  of  deeper,  intenser  capabilities 
of  loving  generally  get  laughed  at,  and  never 
succeed  so  well  in  establishing  themselves. 
But  if  they  have  less  enjoyment,  and  more 
sorrow  in  the  world,  their  keener  feelings 
both  for  joy  or  sorrow,  causes  them  to  live 
more  in  the  same  number  of  years  than  those 
of  a  less  impressive  nature. 

I  do  not  think  that  Dorothy  was  ever 
in  love  with  Colonel  Carter,   though  she 
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was  pleased  with  his  attentions,  and  might 
have  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was. 

One  day  I  was  at  work  near  the  open 
window  of  the  drawing-room  when  a  woman 
came  up  to  the  lawn  and  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees,  began  an  earnest  prayer  that 
we  should  speak  to  the  Colonel  on  her 
husband's  behalf,  who  was  under  sentence 
of  the  lash  for  desertion.  Colonel  Carter 
came  in  soon  after,  and  we,  all  three, 
backed  the  petition.  For  some  time  he 
was  obdurate,  but  said,  at  length,  "  I  will 
grant  your  request  on  one  condition :  that 
the  man  volunteers  into  a  regiment  of  the 
line.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him, 
for  he  is  a  troublesome  fellow.  But 
remember,  young  ladies,  you  must  never 
again  ask  from  me  anything  of  the  kind, 
for  military  discipline  must  not  be  interfered 
with." 

As  you  will  see,  further  on,  it  was  the 
Colonel  himself  who  deserved  the  lash  for 
desertion. 

Jack's  marriage  took  place  about  this 
time.  He  brought  his  wife  home  to 
Ardnaree  to  Hve  with  us  for  the  present. 
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No  wonder  the  poor  marry  so  recklessly  when 
they  see  their  betters  do  the  same  thing. 

We  now  decided  to  give  a  great  dinner 
party  in  honour  of  Jack's  marriage  with 
Sidney  Jones. 

We  younger  ones  held  a  consultation 
about  the  dining-room  chairs,  which  were 
nothing  more  than  the  stained  ones,  bought 
when  we  first  came  to  Ardnaree.  We 
thought  that  if  they  were  painted  black 
with  a  yellow  stripe  they  would  look  much 
more  elegant.  Jack  undertook  to  prepare 
the  paints  and  to  paint  the  ground,  and 
I  was  to  lay  on  the  stripe.  We  certainly 
intended  no  mischief,  and  meant  them  to 
be  quite  dry  by  the  day  of  the  dinner 
party ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weather 
was  so  damp  and  dreary,  like  November 
weather  in  January,  that  the  chairs  would 
not  get  dry.  It  was  in  vain  that  more 
turpentine  was  mixed  with  the  paint. 
They  were  then  put  before  large  turf  fires. 
This  only  made  the  paint  bubble.  I  put 
on  the  yellow  stripe  before  the  black  was 
half  dry,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
smeared  all  my  work  by  rubbing  the  chairs 
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with  a  linen  cloth  in  the  hope  of  taking 
off  all  the  loose  paint. 

It  was  fortunate  that  silks  were  not 
much  worn  in  those  days.  When  the 
ladies  rose  from  the  table,  we  were  horrified 
to  see,  first  one,  then  another,  looking  at 
her  dress.  Everyone  had  stuck,  and  was 
marked  with  a  black  patch  som^ewhere  or 
another,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  express  our  sincere  sorrow,  and  proffer 
turpentine  and  butter. 

It  seemed  at  first  to  be  rather  dull  at 
Ardnaree  after  my  Dublin  visit.  Both 
Colonel  Carter  and  his  cousin,  Captain 
Arkwright,  were  now  absent.  Rumours 
soon  became  rife  that  the  Colonel  had 
supplied  himself  with  a  companion,  or 
rather,  that  Captain  Arkwright  had  helped 
him  to  one  in  the  person  of  his  own  mother's 
maid.  There  were  many  who  were  but 
too  glad  to  bring  the  news  to  Dorothy. 

I  do  not  think  that  she  took  it  much  to 
heart.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  on  his 
return  he  would  be  our  nearest  neighbour, 
and  would  be  constantly  passing  close  to 
our  lawn. 
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Captain  Arkwright  soon  returned.  He 
had  never  been  a  close  visitor  of  ours, 
but  often  joined  us  in  our  walks.  One 
evening  Dorothy  and  I  were  walking  on 
the  lawn  in  which  the  band  was  stationed; 
After  the  parade  we  were  joined  by  some 
of  the  officers ;  among  the  rest  Captain 
Arkwright,  who  said:  "Well,  Miss 
Dorothy,  the  Colonel  will  soon  be  here. 
His  heav3^  baggage  set  Dut  yesterday." 

Dorothy  always  said  what  came 
uppermost. 

"  And,  pray,  sir,"  was  her  reply,  "  when 
does  his  light  baggage  set  out  ?  "  Of 
course,  there  was  a  good  laugh,  but  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  both  rude  and 
unfeeling  to  make  so  pointed  a  remark  to 
her,  and  she  was  but  too  glad  to  show  him 
that  she  was  indifferent  to  it. 

Most  assuredly  the  standard  of  morals 
was  very  low  in  Ireland  among  the  upper 
classes  at  this  time.  But  the  peasantry, 
in  spite  of  cruel  tyranny  and  oppression, 
always  maintained  that  high  level  of  purity, 
which  has  rightly  made  the  chastity  of 
their  women  one  of  the  glories  of  the  race. 

N 
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Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Ireland 
I  liked  the  peasantry  so  much  that  I  would 
have  fearlessly  trusted  them  under  any 
circumstances.  I  never  met  a  solitary 
peasant  in  my  rambles  but  I  addressed 
him,  and  by  this  means  got  stores  of 
legendary  lore. 

One  man,  I  remember,  told  me  the 
subjects  of  most  of  Ossian's  poems,  in 
his  own  version  of  English ;  very  different 
in  style  it  is  true,  from  Macphearson's, 
yet  sufficiently  intelligible  for  me  to  identify 
most  of  them.  He  had  many  others  beside, 
of  which  "  Finn-ma-Coul "  was  the  unheroic 
hero.  I  asked  him  where  he  got  all  these 
stories.  He  said,  out  of  a  book  in  the 
Irish  language.  He  said  that  originally 
there  were  three  of  these  books,  but  as 
they  were  all  heathen,  St.  Patrick  was 
very  angry  and  began  to  burn  them.  Two 
of  them  were  already  consumed  when  an 
angel  appeared  to  him,  and  rescued  the 
last.  "  For  is  it  not  far  betther,"  says  the 
angel,  "  that  the  people  should  amuse 
themselves  of  an  evenin'  with  these  tales, 
than  be  drinkin',  playing  cards,  or  other 
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divilmentsy  The  man  promised  me  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  find  this  book 
''  among  his  people/'  and  bring  it  to  me ; 
but  as  I  never  saw  it,  I  conclude  it  was  lost. 

I  rather  liked  Beat  a  lyangly,  and  certainly 
found  more  pleasure  in  her  society  than 
in  that  of  any  other  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  had  more  intimate  acquaintances 
among  the  gentlemen  than  the  ladies. 
George  Langly  had  now  taken  a  deserted 
house  at  the  foot  of  Ardnaree  hill,  or 
rather,  knoll,  and  had  started  as  a  linen 
merchant.  He  was,  naturally,  a  great  deal 
with  us,  and  Beata  used  to  insinuate  that 
I  was  his  great  favourite,  and  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  was  a  great  deal 
quizzed  about  me.  Perhaps  this  made  me 
rather  like  him.  His  attentions  were  a 
kind  of  balm  to  my  wounded  pride.  But 
whatever  his  feelings  might  have  been  for 
me  at  first,  he  ended  by  falling  in  love 
with  Dorothy,  as  you  shall  hear. 

One  morning  I  w^ent  into  the  dining-room, 
where  Jack  had  fixed  up  an  old  billiard 
table,  and  where  George  I^angly  had  invited 
Dorothy  to  go  and  play  a  game  with  him. 
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They  were  not  knocking  the  balls  about, 
but  standing  near  the  window,  and,  I 
thought,  looking  very  queer.  He  left  the 
room  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  and  I 
naturally  asked  Dorothy  vv^hat  she  had 
been  saying  to  George  to  disconcert  him. 
She  told  me  that  he  wanted  her  to  marry 
him,  and  if  she  would,  he  would  put  his 
little  capital  into  the  business  with  Jack 
and  become  his  partner.  "  I  told  him," 
said  Dorothy,  "  that  I  always  thought  you 
were  his  favourite,  and  that  I  never  could 
like  him  well  enough  to  marry  him.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  the  greatest  regard 
and  esteem  for  you,  but  that  he  only  loved 
me." 

I  will  not  say  that  I  felt  no  mortification 
at  this  disclosure.  For  though  I  had  never 
thought  of  him  as  a  husband,  I  liked  him 
as  a  friend  and  companion,  and  had 
believed  that  he  liked  me  best,  and  might 
have  thought  that  the  friendship  on  both 
sides  would  in  time  ripen  into  love.  I  had 
long  been  trying  to  forget  one  whom  I 
thought  so  utterly  unworthy  of  any  tender 
remembrance.       My  nature  required  love 
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and  sympathy.  George  lyangly,  no  doubt, 
thought  my  heart  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  knew  that  his  own  was 
elsewhere.  At  this  time,  Dorothy  seemed 
to  be  deserted  by  her  more  brilhant 
admirers,  so  he  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
speak.  I  question  if  vanity  might  not 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it  as  well 
as  love. 

I  now,  however,  knew  my  ground,  and 
we  went  on  much  as  usual,  or  rather,  I 
believe,  I  was  more  free  with  him  than  ever. 
And  we  were  still  more  thrown  together 
after  this. 

A  lodge  was  now  taken  at  Enniscrone 
for  bathing.  It  was  old  Peter  Cowel's 
cabin,  which  had  not  many  accommoda- 
tions. It  was  taken  by  Jack  and  Sidney, 
and  George  lyangly.  They  fitted  up  a 
small  division  with  a  cot  for  me,  and  when 
it  was  ready  I  joined  them. 

Jack  and  Sidney  were  still  lovers,  so, 
of  course,  four  was  a  much  pleasanter 
party  to  them  than  three  would  have  been. 
George  and  I  were  thrown  entirely  upon 
each  other  for  amusement.     It  was  rather 
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queer.  Our  two  apartments  were  only 
divided  by  a  mud  wall  that  stopped  short 
of  the  roof,  for  ceiling  there  was  none. 
He  used  to  wake  me  in  the  morning  by 
shouting  out,  "  Well,  neighbour,  how  fares 
it  ?  "  When  dressed,  we  took  our  several 
ways  to  bathe.  Sidney  and  I  were  generally 
back  first  and  prepared  breakfast.  After 
that  meal  the  gentlemen  generally  took 
themselves  off  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Jack  had  built  a  small  boat  and  brought 
it  down  with  him.  I  now  wonder  much 
it  did  not  cost  them  both  their  lives. 

One  day  they  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  go  in  this  little  punt — it  was  nothing 
better  though  it  carried  a  sail — along  the 
coast  to  Polagheony.  The  day  got  lowering 
and  stormy,  and  we  waited  hour  after  hour 
for  their  return.  Then  we  went  to  the 
shore  to  look  out  for  them  from  a  headland. 
At  last  we  discerned  the  little  craft  strug- 
gling with  the  waves.  It  was  still  at  a 
great  distance  when  they  lowered  the  sail. 

By  this  time  several  fishermen  were 
gathered  about  us,  nor  did  they  conceal 
their  apprehensions.    It  was  a  most  anxious 
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time.  We  often  lost  sight  of  the  boat  for 
two  or  three  minutes ;  then  she  would 
appear  suddenly  only  to  be  agam  hidden 
between  rolling  weaves.  It  was  now  getting 
darker  and  darker,  yet  we  could  still  see 
her,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  still 
nearing  us.  At  length  the  fishermen  pro- 
nounced her  safe,  and  that  she  would  soon 
gain  her  landing  place. 

We  then  hurried  home,  but  it  was  quite 
dark  before  they  made  their  appearance, 
worn  out  with  rowing.  They  had  been  in 
most  imminent  danger,  and  had  quite  given 
themselves  up  when  they  found,  that  with 
all  their  exertions,  they  could  not  keep 
their  cockle-shell  from  drifting  out  to  sea. 
I  suppose  the  turn  of  the  tide  favoured 
and  saved  them.  They  never  ventured 
any  distance  in  her  again. 

We  used  to  take  long  rambles  on  the 
*'  wild  sea  shore."  One  evening,  as  usual, 
Jack  and  Sidney  w^ent  off  goodness  knows 
where.  George  and  I  kept  on  the  high 
mossy  cliffs,  and  he  now  began  making  mild 
love  to  me.  I  was  in  a  poetical  vein  that 
evening,    and    everything    my    companion 
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said  to  me  I  answered  by  a  quotation. 
Seeing  that  this  annoyed  him  only  made 
me  go  on.  We  were  sitting  on  an  eminence 
that  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
sea  and  the  sunset. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake/'  said  he^  "  do  say 
something  of  your  own — Have  you  nothing 
to  say  for  the  present  moment  ?  " 

I  replied : — 

"  A  hoy  and  a  girl  on  a  hill 
At  true  love  were  trying  their  skill ^ 
For  the  girl  was  a  hit  of  a  lass 
And  the  hoy  was  a  hit  of  an ." 

"  I  can  stand  this  no  longer,"  said  he, 
getting  up  and  walking  away. 

I  sat  enjoying  the  joke  till  he  came  back, 
when  I  promised  him  to  behave  better. 
We  descended  to  the  fine  sands  with  the 
intention  of  making  our  way  home  by  the 
rocks.  They  were  like  iron,  sharp  and 
angular,  and  in  many  places  forming  regular 
flights  of  steps.  We  came  to  a  natural 
cove  at  the  back  of  which  was  a  smooth 
seat  with  just  room  for  two.  We  sat  down. 
The  rock  was  high  on  each  side,  and  nothing 
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but   the   wide   Atlantic   before   us.       The 
mischief  was  not  quite  out  of  me  yet. 
'    ''  What   a  place   this  is,"    said  George, 
*'  to  make  love  in !  " 

"  What  a  fool  you  are  not  to  take 
advantage  of  it !  "  I  had  no  sooner  said 
it  than  I  jumped  up  and  scrambled  up 
the  rocks,  and  was  on  the  top  of  the  cliff 
before  he  overtook  me. 

''  What  made  you  run  away  so  fast  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  For  fear  you  should  take  me  at  my 
word,"  I  replied. 

"  And  if  I  had  :  what  then  ?  " 
"  I  should  only  have  laughed  at  you." 
Jack  and  Sidney  were  now  just  before 
us,  and  I  walked  on  quickly  to  overtake 
them.  This  was  the  first  and  the  last  time 
that  the  subject  of  love  was  ever  approached 
by  either  of  us. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Farewell  to  Ardnaree. 

Owing  to  my  father's  business  misfortunes 
it  was  decided  that  I  must  return  to 
Barchester  to  our  old  home,  now  in  the 
possession  of  an  aunt,  and  begin  to  earn 
my  own  bread.  Jack,  Sidney,  and  George 
lyangly  arranged  to  escort  me  as  far  as 
Dublin. 

We  had  fine  weather,  and  a  pleasant 
journey.  But,  oh !  my  heart  would  have 
been  filled  with  woe  had  I  then  known 
that  I  was  taking  my  last  look  of  my 
beautiful  Ardnaree ;  my  farewell  for  ever 
of  that  sweetest  of  all  places,  as  well  as 
words,  Home. 

We  went  to  Boyle  in  the  jaunting  car, 
and  as  it  was  summer,  the  lovely  prospect 
unfolded  itself  as  we  ascended  the  mountain. 
The  wild  and  rocky  shores  of  Erris  and 
Connemara    disclosed    themselves    on    one 
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hand,  while  the  Donegal  mountains  revealed 
themselves  on  the  other,  and  between  us 
and  the  broad  Atlantic  the  country  lay 
mapped,  its  lakes  and  rivers  in  living  silver. 

It  might  not  appear  so  beautiful  to 
another,  but  before  my  journey  to  Ireland, 
I  had  never  been  sixty  miles  from  home 
before. 

We  had  still  several  hours  of  daylight 
w^hen  we  came  to  Boyle,  so  we  rambled 
about  the  old  quiet  town.  There  is  a  very 
fine  ruin  of  an  Abbey,  and  another  of  a 
Castle,  which  latter  George  and  I  visited 
after  dinner,  and  returned  by  moonlight 
through  some  beautiful  meadows. 

The  next  morning  he  and  I  paid  another 
visit  to  the  Abbey  before  breakfast.  After 
that  our  whole  party  started  for  Mullingar 
in  a  new  coach  that  we  had  all  to  ourselves. 
The  weather  and  the  country  were  so 
beautiful  that  we  all  got  on  the  outside, 
and  very  pleasant  it  was,  having  no  stranger 
but  the  coachman,  who  let  George  drive 
as  much  as  he  liked.  Jack  and  Sidney 
got  inside  when  the  latter  was  tired,  but 
I  went  on  to  Mullingar  on  the  top. 
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The  next  morning  a  coach  was  provided 
to  take  us  from  the  inn  to  the  boat 
gratuitously.  Sidney  and  I  got  in,  but 
Jack  and  George  preferred  walking.  We 
had  taken  our  places  in  the  old  tattered 
vehicle  some  time  before  they  could  make 
it  start.  At  length,  by  the  help  of  one 
man  to  hold  the  reins  whilst  another 
belaboured  the  poor  horses  with  the  rung 
of  an  old  chair,  they  jumped  on  a  few 
paces  and  stopped  again.  My  trunk  was 
placed  loose  under  the  bar  on  which  the 
men  were  sitting.  I  saw  it  sliding,  and 
that  the  next  start  would  cast  it  off.  I 
therefore  kept  calling  to  them  to  take  care 
of  my  trunk ;  so  the  man,  whilst  he 
cudgelled  the  beasts  with  one  hand,  held 
fast  to  my  trunk  with  the  other,  whilst 
the  one  that  held  the  reins  jerked  and 
damned  the  horses  till  he  fairly  upset  us 
into  a  dry  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  which 
stood  a  cabin.  On  the  roof  of  this  the 
coach  comfortably  reclined,  whilst  we,  and 
the  remainder  of  our  luggage,  were  dragged 
through  the  door  that,  fortunately,  lay 
uppermost. 
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We  firmly  resisted  all  the  entreaties  of 
our  conductors  to  wait  till  the  coach  was 
righted,  and  w^alked  to  the  canal,  which 
was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  farther,  and 
*' but  for  the  honour  of  the  thing"  we 
might  just  as  well  have  w^alked  all  the  way. 

As  we  approached  Dublin,  some  play- 
bills found  their  way  on  board,  by  which 
we  learnt  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  to  play 
that  night,  Saturday,  for  the  last  time. 
This  set  us  all  agog  to  see  her,  and  so  it 
w^as  settled,  that  at  the  last  lock  but  one. 
Jack  and  Sidney  were  to  step  on  shore 
and  walk  off  at  once  to  Crow  Street,  whilst 
George  and  I  were  left  to  take  care  of  the 
luggage  and  engage  beds  at  the  Canal 
Hotel,  and  then  to  follow.  As  dressing 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  we  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre. 

We  accordingly  followed  out  our  plan, 
and  on  gaining  the  pit,  looked  about  for 
our  companions. 

We  could  not  see  them  anywhere,  to 
my  great  dismay.  Yet  I  enjoyed  the  play 
notwithstanding. 

It  was  Mrs.   Jordan's  benefit,   and  she 
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played  in  the  "Belle's  Stratagem"  and 
"The  Spoiled  Child"— two  of  her  best 
characters.  I  thought  her  acting  wonderful 
beyond  words.  At  the  door  of  the  theatre 
we  were  joined  by  Jack  and  Sidney,  v>rho 
on  entering  the  pit  had  changed  their 
minds  and  had  gone  to  the  upper  boxes. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  form  any  decided 
plan  till  we  came  to  Dublin,  as  Jack  and 
Sidney  were  in  hopes  of  an  invitation 
from  an  old  friend  of  her  family  where  her 
brother  was  articled  for  an  attorney;  in 
which  case  I  had  planned  to  fix  myself  in 
the  boarding-house  of  a  Miss  Rigg,  that 
I  knev/  something  of.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  barrister,  mentioned  by  Goldsmith 
in  "  Retaliation,"  and  had  ruined  herself 
by  aiding  the  second  husband  of  her  mother 
and  her  children. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  prepared  for 
our  several  plans.  My  object  was  to  fix 
myself  as  soon  as  possible  with  Miss  Rigg, 
whose  house  was  in  Mount  joy  Square. 

My  bonnet  was  not  in  a  very  reputable 
state  after  three  days'  travel  in  sun  and 
dust,  and  I  did  not  like  to  unpack  my  trunk, 
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SO  I  knew  I  was  not  very  presentable  till 
I  should  have  procured  myself  a  new 
bonnet  on  the  morrow.  All  I  wanted  was 
a  place  in  which  to  hide  my  head  in  for 
the  present. 

I  found  Miss  Rigg  at  home,  in  a  man's 
hat,  as  usual.  George  Langly  had  accom- 
panied me.  She  told  me  that  her  house 
was  quite  full,  and  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  put  a  lady  in  her  own  room, 
and  had  not  a  corner  in  which  to  put  me. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment.  How 
much  my  shabby  appearance  had  to  do 
with  it  I  cannot  say.  I  know  I  felt  very 
small  all  the  same.  I  finally  obtained  nice 
lodgings  in  Gardiner  Place. 

The  second  Monday  was  fixed  on  for 
my  embarkation,  and  as  Ann  Burrowes 
had  learnt  that  Mr.  Clayton,  the  English 
minister,  whom  she  and  George  had  gone 
to  hear,  was  to  return  by  the  same  packet, 
they  had  contrived  to  get  an  introduction 
to  him  on  the  Sunday  evening  after  the 
service,  George  requesting  his  protection 
for  me. 

Ann,  George  and  Jack  were  to  see  me 
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off.  I  took  leave  of  Sidney  as  the  coach 
came  to  the  door ;  and  George  claimed  to 
give  me  his  farewell  kiss  there  too.  Then 
the  coach  started  for  the  Black  Rock. 

We  had  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  more 
before  going  on  board,  but  as  the  tide  was 
high  the  packet  lay  alongside  the  pier, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  step 
on  her  deck.  The  passengers  soon  began 
to  assemble,  and  I  was  duly  introduced  to 
Mr.  Clayton.  He  said  another  young  lady 
had  been  put  under  his  care  by  her  friends. 
She  was  a  niece  of  Lady  Bentinck,  Miss 
Willoughby  by  name,  and  he  begged  to 
introduce  us  to  each  other. 

Jack  and  Ann  were  walking  together, 
and  George  stayed  with  me.  He  assured 
me  that  as  soon  as  he  could  procure  leave 
of  absence  he  would  find  me  out.  He  also 
told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  on  the 
previous  evening  that  Captain  Barker  had 
not  resigned  his  commission,  but  had  sailed 
some  time  ago  for  the  Spanish  Peninsular. 
This  seemed  to  give  him  considerable 
satisfaction. 

When  the  signal  was  given,  I  bid  them 
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all  goodbye  and  stepped  on  board.  I 
remember  the  tears  were  pouring  down 
Ann  Burrowes'  cheeks,  and  I  could  scarcely 
see  for  the  mist  across  my  eyes ;  and  so 
I  took  leave  of  Ireland  and  of  my  dear 
friends  for  ever.  I  sat  on  the  deck  sobbing 
my  heart  out,  and  waving  my  handkerchief 
to  the  dwindling  figures  till  they  were 
swallowed  in  the  gathering  gloom. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  end  of  my  love-story. 

lyONKiyY  enough  I  felt  without  one  familiar 
face  about  me.  I^ittle  did  I  dream  of 
what  lay  before  me ;  but  the  future,  in 
mercy,  was  hidden.  After  a  time  I 
began  to  look  round  for  Mr.  Clayton  and 
Miss  Willoughby.  The  former  had  gone 
below.  I  daresay  he  thought  that  two 
girls  could  very  well  take  care  of  each 
other,  and  that  he  had  discharged  his  trust 
by  introducing  us.  The  young  lady  seemed 
engaged,  much  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
in  chatting  to  a  gentleman  who  appeared 
to  be  the  father  of  two  little  girls  that  were 
with  him. 

We  had  no  sooner  passed  the  Hill  of 
Howth  than  we  had  baffling  winds,  and 
I  soon  began  to  feel  v/retched.  I  can 
scarcely  at  this  day  find  forgiveness  in  my 
heart  for  the  steward  who  came  and  took 
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my  chair  from  under  me,  in  spite  of  my 
imploring  looks,  because  it  was  wanted  in 
the  cabin.  At  night  I  went  to  my  berth, 
and  dreadfully  ill  I  was.  Instead  of  being 
at  Holyhead  the  next  morning  we  were 
working  against  a  head  wind  for  two  nights, 
and  nearly  two  days.  The  packet  that 
sailed  the  night  after,  got  in  before  us. 
It  was  mortifying  to  see  the  boats  taking 
off  their  passengers  before  we  came  to  an 
anchor. 

By  the  first  boat  that  came  alongside, 
Mr.  Clayton  secured  himself  a  place,  and 
Miss  Willoughby's  friend  secured  one  for 
her.  In  vain  I  entreated  to  be  taken  on 
board.  There  was  not  room  for  another. 
A  second  boat  came.  This  was  secured 
for  Lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby  and  her 
family.  She  was  the  only  person  that  had 
spoken  to  me  during  the  voyage.  I  again 
tried  to  be  taken  on  board,  and  was  again 
repulsed  by  the  sailors,  but  Lady  Charlotte 
desired  her  daughters  to  make  room  for 
me  and  I  was  soon  seated  between  them, 
the  little  things  putting  a  hand  each  in 
mine. 
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Before  our  boat  touched  the  strand, 
passengers  were  seen  hurrying  to  the  inn, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get 
the  ear  of  waiter  or  chambermaid,  and  the 
only  answer  I  obtained  was  a  hurried  "  Not 
a  room  or  a  bed  disengaged."  Truly  it 
was  no  trifle  for  a  young  lady  to  travel 
alone  in  those  days !  I  sat  down  for  a 
short  time  in  the  common  room  where  all 
the  gentlemen  were  congregated.  Then, 
rendered  desperate  by  my  situation,  I  again 
sought,  and,  at  length,  waylaid  a  chamber- 
maid, and  begged  her  to  convey  a  message, 
or  rather  a  request  to  Miss  Willoughby  to 
allow  me  to  see  her  for  a  minute. 

She  Vv^as  in  a  comfortable  double-bedded 
room  with  two  little  girls.  I  told  her  how 
I  was  situated,  and  asked  if  she  could 
possibly  allow  me  to  share  her  room  in  any 
way.  She  told  me  that  the  father  of  the 
little  girls  had  been  very  kind  and  attentive 
to  her.  That  he  had  engaged  one  of  these 
beds  only,  the  other  having  been  previously 
promised,  and  she  concluded  that  she  must 
share  her  bed  with  the  children. 

Here  was  my  last  hope  gone.      I  had 
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taken  nothing  since  leaving  Dublin,  and 
as  my  illness  had  now  quite  passed  away, 
I  felt  great  need  of  support.  On  regaining 
the  large  room  I  found  that  dinner  was 
about  to  be  served. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  now  there,  to  my  great 
relief ;  though  truly,  he  had  been  of  very 
little  use  to  me  hitherto.  But,  I  daresay 
that  he  had  suffered  from  the  same  malady 
as  I  had  myself,  and  if  selfishness  is  ever 
excusable,  it  is  in  cases  of  sea-sickness. 
I  was  glad  to  put  myself  under  his 
protection,  being  the  only  lady  among 
twenty  gentlemen  or  more.  But  they  were 
all  very  polite  and  attentive,  and  every  one 
of  them  thought  it  necessary  to  take  wine 
with  me,  so  I  had  to  put  my  glass  to  my 
lips  a  good  many  times.  Before  the  dinner 
was  quite  over,  a  waiter  told  me  that  the 
chambermaid  was  at  the  door  with  a 
message  from  Miss  Willoughby.  Glad  I 
was  to  learn  that  she  had  secured  the 
second  bed  for  me !  I  went  at  once.  It 
was  such  a  relief  to  lie  down  in  quiet,  and 
I  was  soon  asleep. 

The  next  morning  whilst  dressing,  Miss 
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Willoughby  told  me  that  she  and  the  gentle- 
man had  arranged  to  take  a  chaise  as  they 
wished  to  see  a  little  of  the  country  as 
they  went  along.  I  thought  to  myself 
this  was  rather  strange,  but  it  was  not 
my  place  to  say  so.  I  felt  greatly  obliged 
to  her,  and  so  I  told  her;  shook  hands 
and  parted. 

In  the  large  room  I  again  found  Mr. 
Clayton.  He  told  me  that  he  had  taken 
his  own  place  in  the  I^ondon  Mail,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  one  for  me  as  far 
as  our  roads  lay  in  the  same  direction, 
but  without  success ;  he  then  had  begged 
to  have  a  place  reserved  for  me  in  the 
Worcester  coach,  and  he  would  go  with 
me  at  once  to  secure  it. 

At  the  coach  office  we  met  a  very 
respectable  old  gentleman,  who  said  to 
Mr.  Clayton  that  he  hoped  they  were  to 
be  fellow-travellers.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  going  by  this  coach,  but  this  young 
lady  was ;  and  as  she  had  been  put  under 
his  care  by  her  friends  in  Dublin  he  would, 
with  his  permission,  transfer  the  charge  to 
him.     This  was  graciously  acceded  to,  and 
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Mr.  Clayton  told  me  as  we  returned,  that 
it  was  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  remembered  him 
perfectly  well,  for  he  was  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  last  glimpse  I  ever  had  of 
Captain  Barker.  It  was  one  Sunday 
during  my  recent  visit  to  the  Burrowes' 
in  Dublin,  when  Ann  and  I  had  gone  to 
morning  service  in  the  old  Cathedral  of 
Christ  Church.  We  were  rather  late,  I 
remember,  and  were  obliged  to  take  our 
seats  in  the  back  of  the  church  at  the  left- 
hand  corner. 

Just  beside  us  was  a  slab  let  into  the 
wall  of  the  Cathedral  which  I  read  and 
re-read  until  every  word  was  burned  into 
my  memory.  Even  after  this  lapse  of 
time  I  can  recall  it  now  together  with  the 
feeling  of  deep  pity  that  welled  up  within 
my  heart  when  I  came  to  those  concluding 
lines — 

In  a  Vault  near  this  Place 

Lie  the  Remains  of 

Richard  Woodward  Mus  :  D  : 

Late  Organist  of  this  Church, 

Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 

and 

Preceptor  to  the  Children  of  the  two  Choirs 

Dublin. 
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His  Love  of  Harmony 

Equally  refined  his  Taste, 

And  regulated  his  Heart, 

and, 

While  it  gave  melody 

To  his  Voice  and  Compositions, 

Added  a  Consonant  Sweetness 

To  his  Temper  and  Conversation, 

So  that 
He  lived  Eminently  Distinguished 

In  his  public  Profession, 

And  died  Universally  Lamented 

For  his  private  Virtues, 

Nov  :  22.  AD  :  1777  :  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age ; 

To  the  Memory 

Of  whose  Filial  Duty  and  Affection 

His  afflicted  Father 

Dedicates  this  last  sad  Testimony 

OF 

PARENTAL  LOVE. 


I  am  afraid  that  I  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  service,  and  the  pillars  hid  the 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  (the  Bishop  of  Cork), 
who  poured  forth  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  crowded  congregation.  When  I  had 
fixed  the  words  of  the  memorial  clearly  in 
my  mind  my  eyes  began  to  wander  towards 
the  crowd  around  the  door,  and  in  a  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  Captain  Barker  seated 
between  two  beautifully  dressed  ladies 
with  his  eyes  reverently  fixed  upon  the 
preacher. 

How  my  poor  heart  began  to  beat,  and 
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how  I  longed  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
service !  I    remember    hurrying      Ann 

Burrowes  from  the  church  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  him  outside,  but  when  we  came 
out  into  the  open  he  had  vanished  with  his 
fair    companions.  Ann    Burrowes    was 

indeed  astonished  when  I  suddenly  burst 
into  tears,  and  I  grew  so  white  that  she 
led  me  back  again  into  the  Cathedral  to 
rest,  where  I  remember  sitting  for  some 
time  with  my  hand  in  hers  beside  the 
quaint  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Strongbow.  But  let  me  return  to  Mr. 
Clayton  and  my  journey  to  Barchester. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  I  had  a  long  chat  before 
breakfast  was  ready.  He  was  an  Inde- 
pendent minister,  very  much  sought  after, 
and  had  built  a  chapel  somewhere  near 
London  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He 
talked  to  me  of  matters  both  serious  and 
secular,  enquiring  about  my  companions 
on  the  pier  at  the  Black  Rock.  I  told  him 
who  Ann  Burrowes  was,  and  that  it  was 
my  brother  who  was  walking  with  her. 

"  And  the  tall  gentleman  that  walked 
with  you,  was  he  your  brother  also  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  no.  No  relation  at  all.  That  was 
Mr.  George  Langly." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  and  smiled  the  least  bit. 

The  inference  he  had  drawn  struck  me 
all  at  once,  and  I  felt  myself  colour  violently. 
But  I  had  not  the  courage  to  undeceive  him. 

Our  sins  visit  us  when  we  least  expect 
the  penalty.  During  my  former  visit  to 
Dublin,  Henry  Johnson  was  considered  the 
first  performer  on  the  stage.  He  was  called 
the  "  handsome  Bravo,"  from  his  persona- 
tion of  that  character.  I  had  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  see  him  off  the  stage.  One 
evening  we  were  walking  in  Merrion  Square, 
in  a  great  crowd,  when  Ann  Burrowes 
exclaimed :  "  There  is  Henry  Johnson  just 
passed."  "  lyCt  me  have  a  look  at  him," 
said  I,  and  we  very  foolishly  turned  round. 
Whether  or  not  he  had  caught  his  own  name, 
I  cannot  say,  but  his  party  turned  at  the 
same  moment,  and  we  met  face  to  face. 
We  were  so  taken  by  surprise  that  we 
crowned  our  imprudence  by  turning  back 
again.  From  that  time  we  scarcely  ever 
went  to  any  public  place  without  being 
dogged  by  "  the  Bravo." 
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Returning  this  morning  with  Mr.  Clayton 
from  the  coach  office,  the  first  thing  my 
eyes  fell  on  was  "  the  Bravo/'  seated  at 
a  table  in  the  coffee-room.  He  had  writing 
materials  before  him,  and  a  little  child  by 
his  side,  but  I  saw  that  he  recognised  me 
instantly,  and  that  whether  he  was  speaking 
to  the  child,  or  pretending  to  write,  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  me.  I  w^as  truly  glad 
to  have  a  respectable,  clerical-looking 
gentleman  by  my  side,  and  I  was  in  some 
fear  lest  he  might  be  going  by  the  same 
coach. 

Mr.  Clayton  seemed  anxious  now  to 
atone  for  his  former  neglect.  He  gave  me 
his  address,  and  made  me  promise  to  call 
on  him  should  I  come  to  I^ondon,  and  saw 
me  into  the  coach. 

My  companions,  besides  the  Bishop,  were 
Mrs.  Blake,  a  lady,  going  to  Cheltenham 
for  her  health,  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Miss  Blake,  and  two  Irish  gentlemen  of 
the  squireen  class  seemingly.  Coaches 
held  six  ''  insides  "  in  these  days.  We  had 
to  leave  the  coach  and  cross  the  ferry  to 
Bangor,  where  another  coach  took  us  up, 
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and  we  reached  Capel  Cerrig  about  five, 
where  we  were  to  dine  and  sleep.  I  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  scenery  through 
which  we  passed  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  mount  on  the  outside  next  morning. 

After  dinner,  Miss  Blake  and  I  strolled 
out ;  there  were  two  harpers  in  the  passage, 
so  we  began  to  dance  jigs,  etc.  This  soon 
brought  the  two  young  men  out,  and  that 
drove  us  in.  Mrs.  Blake  asked  me  if  she 
should  engage  a  bed  for  me  in  her  room. 
This  was  very  kind,  but  it  could  not  be 
accomplished.     But  this  I  did  not  mind. 

The  next  morning  very  early  the 
chambermaid  knocked  at  my  door  to  say 
that  a  lady  who  arrived  late  last  evening 
in  a  post  chaise  with  a  gentleman  and  two 
little  girls,  begged  to  speak  with  me  as  soon 
as  I  should  be  dressed.  I  got  up  at  once, 
and  found  Miss  Willoughby  in  the  parlour. 
She  asked  me  if  there  was  a  vacant  place 
in  the  coach,  and  if  I  would  allow  her  to 
join  me.  I  said  I  knew  that  all  the  inside 
places  were  engaged,  but  that  if  she  did 
not  object  to  the  outside,  I  would  bear  her 
company  for  a  stage  or  two  at  all  events. 
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We  accordingly  mounted  to  the  seat 
behind,  which  we  had  entirely  to  ourselves, 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much  before  the  mists 
had  left  the  mountain  tops.  We  break- 
fasted at  a  little  quiet  inn  to  the  sound 
of  the  Welsh  harp.  The  gentlemen  in  those 
days  used  to  make  it  a  point  of  gallantry 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  ladies  at  inns.  This 
we  resisted,  and  Miss  Willoughby  and  I 
again  mounted  to  our  elevated  seat.  She 
told  me  that  her  travelling  companion  of 
the  day  before  had  made  desperate  love 
to  her,  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  leave 
him.  I  asked  her  how  she  could  expect 
anything  else  from  an  Irishman.  She 
thought,  she  said,  that  his  children  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  protection. 

The  two  younger  gentlemen  now  followed 
our  example  and  came  on  the  outside,  but 
the  sun  and  the  dust  soon  made  it 
unpleasant.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  inside 
again,  and  as  the  two  gentlemen  remained 
on  the  outside.  Miss  Willoughby  came  in 
too.  I  soon  fell  asleep  in  my  corner — 
a  thing  very  unusual  with  me — and  when 
I  woke  up  I  found  to  my  horror  that  my 
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head  was  reposing  on  the  Bishop's  shoulder. 
On  my  starting  with  an  apology,  he  very 
gently  put  my  head  back  again,  saying : 
"  Never  mind,  my  dear,  I  am  an  old  man, 
you  know." 

We  dined  and  slept  at  Worcester  this 
time,  and  after  dinner  Miss  Willoughby  and 
I  visited  the  Cathedral  and  Chamberlin's 
China  Rooms. 

The  next  morning  the  rest  of  our  party 
left  us,  as  they  were  all  bound  for  Chelten- 
ham. Miss  Willoughby' s  destination  was 
Clifton.  As  I  had  friends  in  Bath  with 
whom  I  could  spend  a  day,  I  preferred 
taking  that  city  on  my  way  home. 

Miss  Willoughby  would  not  leave  me, 
saying  she  could  easily  find  a  coach  for 
Bristol  in  the  morning.  We  had  the  coach 
to  ourselves  a  good  part  of  the  way,  but 
some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  outside, 
seeing  two  unprotected  girls  (Miss 
Willoughby  was  a  pretty  dark-eyed  girl 
too)  chose  to  come  inside  and  annoyed  us 
a  great  deal.  One  man  in  particular  was 
very  curious  to  know  if  either  of  us  was 
married.        I    happened   to    have    on    the 
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wedding  finger  a  seal  ring.  I  drew  off  my 
glove,  and  in  the  act  contrived  to  turn 
the  seal  to  the  inside  of  my  hand,  then 
showed  the  plain  part  without  saying  a 
word,  and  drew  on  my  glove  again.  This 
made  the  m^an  less  obtrusive,  thinking 
perhaps,  that  we  might  have  a  protector 
near,  and  so  well  did  I  act  it  as  to  deceive 
even  Miss  Willoughby  ;  and  I  had  to  show 
her  the  Cornelian  seal  later  on  to  undeceive 
her.  When  the  coach  reached  its  des- 
tination, I  could  not  leave  her  alone 
at  the  inn.  So  when  we  had  engaged  a 
double-bedded  room,  I  wrote  a  note  to 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  sent  it  by  a 
waiter.  We  had  just  seated  ourselves  to 
our  tea  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow  were 
shown  in.  They  pressed  me  very  much 
to  go  at  once  to  their  house,  and  offered 
a  bed  to  Miss  Willoughby  as  well ;  but 
we  declined  it,  and  it  was  settled  that  Mrs. 
Barlow  was  to  fetch  me  the  next  morning 
in  time  for  breakfast. 

I  had  been  absent  from  England  for  so 
many  years  that  I  had  acquired  quite  an 
Irish  accent,  and  had  been  trained  to  Irish 
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manners.  As  we  approached  the  cities 
of  the  West  of  England  I  had  been  greatly 
struck  with  the  vulgarity  of  everyone.  We 
happened  to  stop  opposite  a  cottage,  and 
Miss  Willoughby  had  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water.  It  was  brought  to  her,  and  the 
woman  asked  for  payment.  An  Irish 
woman  would  have  considered  it  an  insult 
to  have  been  offered  such.  The  cottages 
were  neat  and  trim,  and  the  country  looked 
clean  in  comparison,  but  the  manners 
seemed  far  inferior.  Then  the  loud  voices. 
I  thought  everyone  was  screaming. 

A  farmer's  wife  got  into  the  coach  and 
began  to  entertain  us  with  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  labourers'  daughters  who 
actually  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to 
dress  as  fine  as  the  farmers'  daughters, 
etc.,  etc. 

Now  at  this  time,  strictly  speaking,  there 
were  not  more  than  two  classes  in  Ireland, 
and  people  of  the  rank  of  this  good  woman 
would  have  been  at  about  the  top  of  the 
lower  one.  They  would  have  called  them- 
selves decent  people,  and  would  have 
laughed  at,  and  in  a  manner  despised,  the 
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squireens  who  sought  to  equal  themselves 
with  the  "  rale "  gentry.  A  greater 
blending  of  rank  is  certainly  an  improved 
state  of  society,  so  that  the  necessary 
social  grades  are  not  unfounded.  But 
I  must  confess  that  the  change,  at  first, 
was  not  agreeable  to  me. 

Miss  Willoughby  and  I  parted  kindly, 
but  without  "  swearing  an  eternal  friend- 
ship." I  was  now  near  my  native  county, 
and  as  I  proceeded,  recognised  every  now 
and  then  a  famiHar  face.  We  dined  at 
Sherborne,  and  a  man  seated  himself  at 
the  table  vAio  was  a  hatter  or  hair-dresser 
at  Barchester,  and  sadly  wounded  my  pride 
by  proposing  to  pay  for  the  lady.  I  am 
afraid  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hauteur 
in  my  manner  as  I  placed  the  money  on 
the  table  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

I  did  not  go  into  Barchester  direct,  but 
stopped  that  evening  at  the  inn  at  the  foot 
of  Ridgway  Hill,  and  sent  on  word  to  my 
aunt  of  my  arrival. 

I  remember  feeling  restless  and  unhappy, 
and  being  filled  with  sad  memories. 

I^ater  on,  I  had  been  shown  my  bedroom, 
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and  was  taking  some  supper  in  the  room 
below,  when  I  carelessly  took  up  an  old 
copy  of  a  lyondon  newspaper  that  was 
lying  on  the  table. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sheet  my  eyes 
fell  on  a  vivid  account  of  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  and  the  gallant  death  of  poor 
Sir  John  Moore.  Then  they  wandered 
farther  down,  and  I  read  the  list  of  the 
British  officers  who  fell  in  that  great  action  ; 
and  the  last  name  but  one  on  the  list  was 
Ms  name.  I  put  my  finger  opposite  to  it 
again  and  read  quite  clearly  "  Captain 
Travers  Barker."  Then  I  felt  sick  and 
faint  and  put  the  paper  down  ;  and  creeping 
slowly  up  to  my  room  I  knelt  beside  the 
bed,  and  prayed  and  wept  there  all  through 
the  lonely  night. 


So  that  was  how  I  came  to  B  archest er 
again,  and  it  is  from  my  own  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house  that  I  pen  these  last  lines 
of  my  story. 

The  sun  is  shining  as  brightly,  and  the 
birds  are  singing  just  as  sweetly  as  they 
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did  in  the  old  Ballina  days ;  but  there  is 
sadness  in  their  music  and  a  shadow  over 
all. 

Far  off  beyond  the  trees  I  can  hear  the 
ocean  calling,  that  same  Atlantic  with  its 
everlasting  moan ;  and  behold  I  am 
standing  again  by  the  shore  at  Killala, 
alone  with  the  bitter  sorrow  that  no  tears 
could  wipe  away.  But  there — the  hopeless 
folly  of  repining  !  I  had  so  sweet  a  dream 
and  such  a  sad  awakening.  What  was  it 
that  little  Tom  Moore  sang  ? 

Oh  !   the  days  are  gonej  when  Beauty  bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove  ; 
When  my  dream  of  life  from  morn  till  night 

Was  love,  still  love. 

New  hope  may  bloom , 

And  days  may  come 

Of  milder  J  calmer  beam. 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream. 


'^ 
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"  The  story  ...  is  told  with  such  vigour  and 
directness  that  it  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
end.  .  .  .  The  young  insurgent's  personal  adventures 
are  narrated  in  vigorous,  dashing  style,  and  the  several 
battle  scenes  that  are  introduced  are  full  of  energy  and 
reality,  ...  A  book  deserving  of  popularity  as 
containing  a  thoroughly  readable  story  of  the  Great 
Insurrection." — The  Nation. 

"It  is  a  very  charming  book,  in  which  history  and 
fiction  are  blended  in  a  style  of  high  literary  ability." — The 
Leinster  Times. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  movement  and  life,  and  the 
characterisation  is  ably  done." — New  Ireland. 

"  This  remarkable  story  ...  is  full  of  exciting 
incidents  and  hairbreadth  escapes." — The  Derry  Sentinel. 

"  There  is  a  certain  charm  about  the  book  that  carries 
the  reader  unconsciously  on  .  .  .  until  it  is  with 
reluctance  the  end  is  eventually  reached." — Irish  Society. 

"  The  author  has  produced  a  story  of  absorbing  interest. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  valuable,  combining,  as  it  does,  a 
most  pleasing  narrative,  with  a  complete  historical  record 
of  the  Great  Rebellion." — The  Enniscorthy  News. 

"  '  Kathleen  Mavourneen  '  ought  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Irish  readers.  .  .  .  The  story,  which  has  the  merit 
of  being  exciting  from  start  to  finish,  is  supposed  to  be 
told  by  Hugh  Tallant,  .  .  .  Some  of  his  manifold 
adventures  are  picturesquely  and  stirringly  told,  and  he 
gives  a  few  good  character  sketches  of  typical  actors  in 
the  history  of  the  period.  Mr.  McDonnell's  tale  is  one 
that  may  be  honestly  recommended  to  Irish  readers." — 
The  Evening  Telegraph. 

"  The  thread  of  the  story  .  .  .  is  woven  throughout 
with  a  deft  hand,  and  perhaps  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
acceptable  and  attractive  piece  of  fiction  produced  in 
connection  with  the  celebrations  of  the  present  year." — 
The  Daily  Express. 

"  It  is  a  romantic  and  patriotic  story,  told  in  vivid  and 
stirring  prose/' — The  Irish  News^ 
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"  He  has  crowded  his  canvas  with  great  events  and  filled 
it  with  striking  personalities.  .  .  .  It  is  because  it 
not  merely  vitalises  an  important  epoch,  but  teaches  the 
lesson  that  a  cause  sanctified  by  so  much  blood  and  tears 
must  ultimately  triumph,  that  we  heartily  commend 
Mr.  Randal  McDonnell's  latest  novel." — The  Irish  People. 

"  The  terrible  butchery,  of  which  Drogheda  was  the 
theatre,  is  vividly  and  realistically  limned.  A  tragic 
love  episode  is  not  the  least  enticing  feature  of  this 
charming  historical  romance." — The  Freeman's  Journal. 

"  This  is  the  author's  most  successful  venture  in  Irish 
historical  fiction." — Irish  Independent. 

Cardinal  Logue,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  writes  : — 
"It  is  just  the  kind  of  book  we  want  to  bring  before  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  salient  points  in  our  history. 
The  history  of  Ireland  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
past  ;  hence  any  book,  especially  an  entertaining  book 
like  yours,  which  will  lead  to  the  study  of  stirring  periods, 
and,  finally,  to  a  more  careful  study  of  our  general  history, 
confers  a  great  boon  on  Irish  readers." 

"  The  author  succeeds  admirably  in  giving  us  an  idea 
of  the  complicated  and  confusing  party  distinctions  of  the 
time.  The  action  is  vigorous  .  .  .  the  book  covers 
a  great  deal  of  ground.  The  work  belongs  to  the  same 
school  of  romance  as  the  books  of  Stanley  Weyman,  but 
it  is  of  a  more  serious  type,  and  the  author  gives  plans 
and  what  appear  to  be  extracts  from  original  documents." 
— The  Leader, 
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press   ©pinions. 

"  A  book  with  plenty  of  blood  and  fire." — The  Times. 

"  The  author's  pen  and  Colonel  O'Hara's  sword 
combine  to  weave  a  fresh  charm  round  a  well-worn  period 
of  Irish  history.  The  book  is  a  constantly  moving  picture. 
.  .  .  We  bespeak  for  Mr.  McDonnell's  book  a  wide 
circle  of  readers,  as  he  has  clothed  the  skeleton  of  history 
in  a  most  pleasing  garb." — The  Irish  People. 

"  We  predict  an  enormous  sale  for  the  book." — The 
Irish  Times. 

"  Phelim  O'Hara  is  the  best  figure  the  author  has  yet 
drawn." — Sinn  Fein. 

"  The  Siege  of  Derry,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
First  Siege  of  Limerick,  the  Second  Siege  of  Athlone,  the 
Battle  of  Aughrim — all  are  introduced  and  described  with 
vigour  and  accuracy,  besides  several  minor  incidents  of 
the  war,  which  will  be  new  to  many  people,  and  few  will 
finish  the  book  without  knowing  more  of  their  country's 
history  than  when  they  began  it." — The  Irish  Nation. 

"  Phelim  tells  in  a  truly  racy  style  and  with  a  wealth 
of  colour,  his  various  love  affairs,  his  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  heroic  deeds,  and  takes  the  reader  with  him  to  the 
disastrous  fields  which  spelt  ruin  for  the  Stuart  cause.  .  . 
Few  books  published  in  recent  years  dealing  with  episodes 
of  Irish  history  are  so  entertaining  or  instructive  as  this." — 
The  Freeman's  Journal. 

"  The  book  is  very  interesting  ;  it  contains  a  great  deal 
of  life  and  change  of  scene,  and  by  those  who  like  to  read 
of  stirring  events  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — Our 
Schools. 

"  Here  and  there  passages  of  striking  beauty  .  .  . 
We  should  like  to  see  this  book  in  the  hands  of  Irishmen, 
and,  in  particular,  we  should  wish  to  see  it  replace  the 
works  of  English  historical  writers  as  a  reader  in  our 
national  schools." — Leinsier  Leader. 
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